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EDITORIAL 


The fourth year of publication of Com- 
PARATIVE EDUCATION REVIEW was a year of 
stabilization. The fifth year will once more be 
a year of stabilization. We begin it, how- 
ever, by enlarging this issue to eighty pages 
in accordance with the decision of the mem- 
bers of the Comparative Education Society 
who were polled by referendum. The sub- 
scription price is accordingly increased. A 
book review section will henceforth be a 
regular feature of the REview. Short bibli- 
ographical notices follow the book reviews 
on page 77. 

Dr. I. L. Kandel once more heads the 
issue, this time with a spoof, not altogether 
painless, on some of our current concerns. 
The whole question of balance between 
philosophical-historical as against sociologi- 
cal-economic emphasis in comparative edu- 
cation will certainly bear careful watching. 
Dr. Nicholas Hans has contributed a new 
article, a comprehensive survey of Latin 
American education, the revised version of 
which is part of the Spanish edition of his 
Comparative Education. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION REVIEW wel- 
comes its first article by Dr. George S. 
Counts, another distinguished statesman in 
comparative education. Dr. Counts, author 
of several important works on American 
and Soviet education, and Professor Emeri- 
tus at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is currently Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor at Michigan State University. 

Three area studies are presented in this 
issue: Syria, by Dr. Potter; Australia by Mr. 
Fraser; and Africa, a symposium of articles 
by Professor Lewis, Dr. Beshir, and Dr. Hey. 
The second symposium, by Dr. Duncan, Dr. 
Kettlekamp, and Mr. Jolly, deals with school 
programs. Comparative studies in this area 
are vitally needed. 

One such current study can be found 
among the new European projects in com- 
parative education, several of which will 
now be briefly mentioned. A Cross National 
Project on the Evaluation of Educational 
Attainment was organized in October 1960 
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at the UNESCO Institute, Hamburg, after 
preliminary meetings in England and the 
United States where it originated. W. D. 
Wall from England, B. S. Bloom from the 
United States, T. Husén from Sweden, G. 
Mialaret from France, and S. B. Robinsohn 
from the UNESCO Institute form the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Council administering 
the scheme. An attempt will be made to 
develop internationally valid tests of attain- 
ment in different areas of the curriculum 
and to compare such attainment within and 
across national samples. 

The Bureau of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel of the Organization of European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), headed by 
J. R. Gass, has also begun sponsoring com- 
parative research. One project deals with the 
financing of education. Paul Edding of the 
School for International Pedagogical Re- 
search in Frankfurt, and author of Jnterna- 
tionale Tendenzen in der Entwicklung der 
Ausgaben fiir Schulen und Hochschulen 
(Kieler Studien 47, 1958), is one of the 
participants, as is John Vaizey of the In- 
stitute of Education, University of London. 
Mr. Vaizey’s The Costs of Education (Allen 
& Unwin, 1958) is an authoritative source 
on the financing of education in Great Brit- 
ain; it also has some comparative value 
since it examines expenditure in England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 
Mr. Vaizey’s article in this issue of the RE- 
VIEW is a part of a larger report written for 
the OEEC. The same OEEC office super- 
vises, under J. Pognan, another project of 
significance to comparative educators. This 
is an annual review of the programs of 
training higher scientific and technical per- 
sonnel in several countries. To date eleven 
reports for 1958-59 have been issued in 
mimeographed form, dealing with Canada, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
and the United States. 

A third comparative project is the Euro- 
pean Study Committee for the Develop- 
ment of Education and Research sponsored 





by the European Community Institute for 
University Studies in Brussels of which M. 
Kohnstamm is president. The Committee 
was originally headed by Gaston Berger and 
is now under the joint chairmanship of A. 
Aymard of the University of Paris and G. 
Hess of Germany. It will undertake com- 
parative studies of the present state of edu- 
cation and of scientific research in the six 
countries of the Western community. 

A fourth series of comparative projects is 
directed by the Research Institute of the 
Economic and Social Development at the 
University of Paris. This institute is now 
headed by M. F. Perroux of the Collége de 
France. Michel Debeauvais, a councellor at 
the Institute, reports two major studies cur- 
rently undertaken by his center: an inter- 
national study of university admissions, to 
include the area of preparation for univer- 
sity entrance; and a set of studies on the 
educational problems of the newly develop- 
ping nations (some of these studies are co- 
sponsored by an association, Tiers Monde; 
the Institute also publishes, three times a 
year, a magazine of that name.) 

The Institute for American Universities, 
affiliated with the University Aix-Marseille, 
also sponsors research and courses in the field 
of comparative education. The Institute is 
directed by Herbert Maza. It also serves as 
the office of the Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, an affiliate of the American Over- 
seas Educators Association. This Institute 
provides opportunities for professors inter- 
ested in comparative education who plan to 
do research in Southern France. 

The last six months have seen several 
conferences on comparative education. The 
fifth annual general meeting of the Com- 
parative Education Society, organized by Dr. 
William H. Johnson, took place in Chicago, 
with contributions by Dr. F. Lilge, Dr. A. 
Kazamias, Dr. D. Adams and Mr. Richard 
Rapacz. Dr. Joseph Katz was elected Presi- 
dent of the Society, and Dr. George A. 
Male, Vice President; Dr. George S. Counts 
and Dr. Howard Wilson were chosen as Di- 
rectors. The fourth Regional Midwestern 
Meeting was organized by Dr. C. Arnold 
Anderson on the same day at the University 
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of Chicago, with contributions by Dr. Jean 
Bowman, Dr. B. S. Bloom, Mr. Philip Foster, 
and others. The Comparative Education 
Center in Chicago has just published a re- 
port of its activities for 1959-1960. The first 
Western Regional Conference on Compara- 
tive Education was organized by Dr. How- 
ard Wilson on February 3 and 4 at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, with 
contributions by Dr. C. Arnold Anderson, 
Dr. Paul Hanna, Dr. Gerald H. Read, and 
many others. The second Eastern Regional 
meeting of the Comparative Education So- 
ciety was organized by Dr. Gabe Sanders 
on April 28 at Jersey City State College, 
with contributions by Dr. C. Arnold Ander- 
son, Dr. A. Harry Passow, and Dr. William 
K. Medlin. Special mention is due the first 
European Meeting on Comparative Educa- 
tion, organized by Dr. J. A. Lauwerys at the 
Institute of Education, University of Lon- 
don, on May 4. One of the results was the 
welcome founding of the European Com- 
parative Education Society. The Institute 
has just released a short report on its activi- 
ties in comparative education which brings 
up to date the article by Dr. J. A. Lauwerys 
on this subject, published in COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION REVIEW, October 1959. 

Students of comparative education may 
be interested in some of the current contro- 
versies in the field. One of these, an ex- 
change of views between Z. Malkova and 
W. W. Brickman on the subject of the So- 
ciety’s book, The Changing Soviet School, 
appears in this issue of the REVIEW (pages 
69-73). Another exchange consists of an 
article by G. Z. F. Bereday, “Comparative 
Education and Ethnocentrism,” in the Bul- 
letin of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education Association (Vol. 5, No. 1, June 
1960, pages 15-21), also published in re- 
vised form in International Review of Edu- 
cation (Vol. VII, 1961, No. 1) and a reply 
by E. H. King (Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 2, Fall 
1960, page 18). 

Two new journals in the field of history 
of education may be of interest to compara- 
tive educators. In the United States, The 
History of Education Quarterly, edited by 
Dr. Ryland W. Crary and published at the 
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University of Pittsburgh, is the heir and 
continuator of the History of Education 
Journal, edited for several years by Dr. 
Claude Eggertsen at the University of Michi- 
gan. The journal will continue to carry com- 
parative articles. The first issue contains 
Paul Nash’s “Training an Elite: The Prefect- 
Fagging System in the English Public School” 
(March 1960, pages 14-21). In Europe, 
Pedagogica Historica is scheduled to make 
its appearance shortly from the University 
of Ghent under the editorship of Dr. R. L. 
Plancke. This international journal of the 
history of education will carry historical 
articles on several countries written in 
French, German, Spanish, or English. 

A significant pre-war book of interest to 
comparative educators has recently been 
published in Italy. Sergio Hessen’s Scuola 
Democratica e Sistemi Scolastici was pub- 
lished in 1959 as a volume of the Problemi 
della Pedagogia. Dr. Hessen, a native of 
Poland, has been a long-time collaborator of 
Dr. Hans and Dr. Volpicelli, especially in 
the field of Soviet education. In his book he 
discusses the major philosophical currents 
and practices in England, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

Another book that should interest com- 
parative educators is Kwee Swan Liat’s 
Methods of Comparative Philosophy, pub- 
lished by the University of Leyden in 1953. 
Of particular relevance is Part Three which 
deals with methods of comparative philos- 
ophy and discusses several comparative ap- 
proaches, among them historical, anthro- 
pological, and psychological. 

The list of membership of the Compara- 
tive Education Society released by Dr. Ger- 
ald H. Read in February—April 1961 shows 
540 members. Of these some thirty are for- 
eign members, while the largest numbers in 
the United States are in New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan. One hundred and 
fifteen members responded to the Society’s 
survey on the teaching of comparative edu- 
cation in the United States. 


1 Also received for review, but not devoted 
to comparative education, is M. F. Freehie, 
Gifted Children: Their Psychology and Edu- 
cation (Macmillan, 1961). 
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34 members have some training but do not 
teach Comparative Education at the present 
time 

16 universities offer undergraduate courses in 
Comparative Education totaling 52 semester 
hours 

50 universities offer graduate courses in Com- 
parative Education totaling 152 semester 
hours 

24 universities offer special courses, seminars 
or research in this field 


Comparative education units are also in- 


cluded in other education courses in 56 uni- 
versities. 


The Comparative Education Society is 
cosponsoring a second field trip this year. 
In cooperation with the International Com- 
mission of Phi Delta Kappa and the Na- 
tional School Board Association it will or- 
ganize a tour to England, France, Germany, 
Sweden, and the USSR from November 10 
to November 25. The journey is designed 
primarily for school board members. 

Dr. Chang-tu Hu of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been named Act- 
ing Editor of the Review. He will guide the 
publication for the next four issues. 








New from PITMAN ... 
AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 


By A.G. Austin 
A complete statement of one important chap- 
ter in the social history of Australia—the evo- 
lution of a system of public education. Cover- 
ing the years 1788-1900, this book is the first 
work on the subject which encompasses the 
whole Australian continent. $5.00 


REVOLUTION IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING 


By M. V. C. Jeffreys 


The aim of this book is to analyze the 
changes that are taking place in the field of 
England’s teacher-training, and to discuss some 
of the more general educational problems with 
which these changes are connected. $2.50 


Write for your 90-day approval copy. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 














A NEW ADDITION TO COMPARATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 


I. L. KANDEL 


One of the important aftermaths of World 
War II has been the discovery of the ex- 
istence of comparative education by many 
who before the war had given no evidence 
of interest in the subject. This discovery is 
accompanied by a notion that in the past 
the subject has been treated inadequately be- 
cause the appropriate methodological ap- 
proaches had been neglected or ignored. The 
failure is now to be corrected and the sub- 
ject of comparative education will be made 
a respectable “discipline” through the appli- 
cation to it of “scientific” methods of an- 
alysis and research. So far, apparently, there 
have been employed whatever methods could 
be derived from other fields, like political 
theory, economics, history, and national cul- 
tures. These methods, it has been discovered, 
can only take us part of the distance toward 
a thorough understanding of what makes a 
national system of education tick. The crea- 
tion and elaboration of new and more sci- 
entific methods of research in this area, it 
is claimed, are urgently needed. 

The new instruments that are now being 
proposed are the sociological, anthropologi- 
cal, and cultural in both the sociological and 
anthropological meanings of the term. There 
is, however, still one omission. An important 
cultural element has been and is being 
neglected when no reference seems to be 
made to the gastronomic approach. Nearly 
two centuries ago, a German philosopher 
wrote that Der Mensch ist was er isst, a 
phrase which cannot be translated into Eng- 
lish without losing its nuance and word-play. 
The idea, it is true, is not new. Shakespeare 
used it in Julius Caesar when Cassius said 
to Brutus, 


Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed 
That he is grown so great. 


And again Caesar says, 


Let me have men about me that are fat. . . 
. . . Cassius hath a lean and hungry look. 
He thinks too much. 


What the bard implied, of course, is that man 
becomes what he is because of the food he 
does or does not consume. What applies 
to one man, applies to all—including edu- 
cators and administrators. Hence the gas- 
tronomical approach cannot be overlooked, 
either by itself or as part of the cultural 
analysis. Here it is possible to present only 
a few illustrations drawn from the old (and, 
of course, limited) stamping grounds of com- 
parative education. From the known to the 
unknown, however, is the only way in which 
the new road of research into other systems 
can be blazed. The examples are presented 
with apologies to other systems, developed, 
undeveloped, and underdeveloped, and will, 
it is hoped, serve as guides for future re- 
search. The gastronomical method demands 
direct experience, participation, and diges- 
tion, and cannot be employed through books 
and reports or through jaunts between the 
end of summer school and the opening of a 
new academic year. 

The German system of education has al- 
ways been characterized by the piling up 
and amassing of great stores of knowledge 
and facts, and all facts are equally valuable 
and cannot be overlooked, or, if overlooked, 
go into footnotes. The gastronomical method- 
ist would readily see a connection between 
this gluttony for facts and German food 
habits. The German is a gourmand in edu- 
cation as in eating, and all knowledge is 
grist to his mill, and to the accumulation of 
facts he adds footnotes, corresponding to 
the Zuspeise of the main meal. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, is a 
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gourmet; he is discriminating and selective 
in his taste for food, a cultural feature which 
explains the French emphasis on ideas 
rather than on the accumulation of facts 
for their own sake. Of course, he recognizes 
the importance of facts, but only as the raw 
material out of which ideas can be precipi- 
tated. Nor can the French preference for 
wine as the national beverage be left out of 
the picture. It does not mean that the French 
are addicted to alcohol, but rather that they 
have preserved the cultural tradition of the 
classics and still believe in vino veritas. And 
this affects their strong faith in their tradi- 
tional aim of clarity (ce qui n’est pas clair, 
n'est pas Francais). The connection can be 
readily seen if the two words claret and 
clarté are juxtaposed. And the veritas which 
the Frenchman reverences in wine leads to 
his reverence for truth in general, as, for 
instance, when in regulations on the teach- 
ing of history it was stated that “France has 
nothing to fear from the truth.” It is obvious 
that refinement and delicacy of taste in food 
and drink have carried over to education. 
The cult of raison is after all only a way of 
emphasizing refinement and delicacy in 
thinking as the end of education. 

The passion for tradition in England is 
well known. With the gastronomic interpre- 
tation of the educational system students are 
generally less familiar. And yet if one re- 
calls that the beef of old England and suet 
puddings serve two aims—the preservation 
of a tradition, which is unique, and the use 
of food to build brawn and muscle rather 
than to satisfy refinement of taste—it be- 
comes clear how the same influence carries 
over to education. No other country has 
talked so much about the “fortifying” value 
of the classics; no other country devotes so 
much attention to building character through 
facing gastronomic peculiarities. The Eng- 
lishman does not live to eat but eats to live 
by fortifying himself physically. As food is 
intended to strengthen the body, education 
is directed to strengthening the mind and 
character. 

Dewey once pointed out that one of the 
chief characteristics of American education 
is quantification. But neither Dewey nor any- 
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body else ever pointed out the gastronomic 
origin of this emphasis on measurement and 
quantification. The American, as soon as he 
became scientific and modernized the cul- 
tural patterns of life, adopted as the char- 
acteristic method the packaging of food 
and in his food habits began to rely on meas- 
urement. Just as one package of a food is as 
good as any other of the same size, so one 
subject is as good as another if taught for 
the same length of time. In its latest form 
food is not sought for bulk or for delicacy 
and refinement of taste, or for fortifying 
purposes. It is taken in caloric amounts 
necessary for life adjustment. The conse- 
quence of this is that education is defined 
not in terms of mere knowledge, or for 
ideas, or for strengthening the mind, but in 
terms of credits, units, and points, and is 
arranged in neat packages—so much of this 
and so much of that in order to make up 
the amounts necessary for graduation. There 
is still another repercussion of food habits 
on education. The changing food fads have 
a close relationship with and influence on 
the frequent appearance of fads in education 
since the beginning of this century. 

These examples of analysis by the gastro- 
nomic method are not presented as defin- 
itive, but are intended to be suggestive only, 
and to point the way to others. It is hoped 
that this method will prove as helpful for 
purposes of analysis as other methodological 
devices recently proposed. The current ef- 
forts to put the study of comparative edu- 
cation on a scientific foundation reminds 
one of the efforts at the beginning of the 
century to make out a case for education as 
a science, and to make it esoteric by ob- 
scurity of language (pedagese). The efforts 
failed, but important contributions were 
made by the scientific studies to education 
as an art. The new proposals for analyzing 
systems of education or rerum cognoscere 
causas (to find out what makes things tick) 
may produce results which will come as a 
surprise to those responsible for establishing 
or revamping educational systems, once they 
are able to comprehend the esoteric jargon. 

The poet may some day write of them in 
such lines as: 





And still they read and still their wonder of the definiton of Psychology in Hendricks’ 


grew Joysome History of Education. The defini- 
That unknown forces shaped the schools oo oom os peor f 
they knew. - 


: : . That branch of learning by which a man so pro- 
Like M. Buffon, they will discover that foundly contemplates the internal workings of 


they have been talking prose all the time _q clock that he is able to construct another just : 
without knowing it, or they will be reminded like it—which won't go. 5 


The aim and office of instruction, say many people, is to make a man a 
good citizen, or a good Christian, or a gentleman; or it is to fit him to get 





on in the world, or it is to enable him to do his duty in that state of life 
to which he is called. It is none of these, and the modern spirit more and 
more discerns it to be none of these. These are at best secondary and in- 
direct aims of instruction; its prime direct aim is to enable a man to know 
himself and the world. 
—MaATTHEW ARNOLD, Schools and Universities ti 
on the Continent (1868), page 258. P 
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COMPARATIVE NOTES ON ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN EDUCATION 


JOHN VAIZEY 


The relationship between economic growth, 
social change, and investment in education 
is obviously important and complex. The 
present article is not intended as an explora- 
tion of this theme. Its purpose is a more 
limited one—to suggest what indices it is 
possible to develop which might throw light 
upon the relationship of economic growth 
and investment in education in different 
countries and at different periods, and in 
this way to suggest a means of developing 
an adequate factual basis for decisions on 
expenditure in education and on educational 
policy in general. 

It appears that from 2 per cent (Turkey) 
to 5 per cent (United States) of the national 
income of most countries is invested an- 
nually in education, and some recent studies 
suggest that this particular segment of the 
national income may be the main point of 
growth. Further, it is clear that the differ- 
ences in investment at various levels of the 
education system also have important con- 
sequences on the actual pattern of economic 
growth. For example, the substantially 
greater provision of middle and higher edu- 
cation in the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
than in the European countries may be a 
most potent cause of their notably higher 
rate of economic growth. The U.S.S.R. has 
now for a period of over thirty years in- 
vested between twice and three times the 
average Western proportion of its national 
income in developing education. There may 
be argument about the statistics, and it is 
notoriously difficult to set up standards of 
comparison in academic matters, but every 
test that can be made establishes as a firm 
fact that the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
not only have proportionately a greater flow 
of educated young people coming forward 
than any European country, in all fields in- 
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cluding science and engineering, but they 
also have a bigger “stock” of educated peo- 
ple than most because their educational sys- 
tem has been more widely established. 

This article is an exercise in international 
statistical comparison, and its content will 
be essentially quantitative. It must be re- 
membered, however, that education inti- 
mately affects individuals and society, and 
that consequently some account must be 
taken of social values even in the most tech- 
nical and dispassionate survey. Above all, it 
is clear that in most countries the limiting 
factor on the growth of the educational sys- 
tem has been and remains the rigidity of 
the social system. It is not poverty or inade- 
quate resources, but a lack of the desire to 
use educational opportunities to the fullest 
extent and a lack of the desire to provide 
them. In a number of countries this attitude 
is rapidly changing; in the United Kingdom, 
for example, the Minister of Education re- 
cently referred to the voluntary revolution 
which was sweeping the country in attitude 
toward staying on at school after the mini- 
mum leaving age, and a number of under- 
developed territories like Ghana are giving 
education a high priority in their develop- 
ment programs. 

Implicit in the reasoning underlying what 
follows is the view that the education of 
people is as much an investment in the 
future as constructing factories for them to 
work in or houses in which to live. More- 
over, as will be shown, this investment is 
easier to undertake and, probably, cheaper 
per unit of return than almost any other. 
The extraordinary revival of Western Ger- 
many since 1948 has been associated with 
massive physical investment, but an influx of 
12 million persons from Eastern Germany, 
many of them of working age, and provided 
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with the arts and skills of industrial and 
agricultural life, has been of considerable 
benefit to their new home. It may well be 
that a comparable effect may be attained 
elsewhere by providing education for the 
native population. In studying economic 
growth there may be added to the traditional 
factors (labor and capital) a third—‘in- 
ventiveness” or skill— which has come to 
be called in Scandinavia “the third factor.” 
This factor depends upon education to a 
considerable extent. 


Demography 


The major fact determining educational 
expenditures is the proportion of the popu- 
lation under working age. Using some re- 
cent figures (see Table 1), a number of points 
may be made. First, the child population as 
a proportion of the whole can vary enor- 
mously. In the United Kingdom it has fallen 
from one-half to one-third of the population 
of working age in fifty-five years, while in 
Germany it has fallen from over half to less 
than one-third. In France, on the other 
hand, it has remained at just under two- 
fifths, while in the United States it has 
fallen from five-ninths to one-half. In no 
country has it grown in relation to the work- 
ing force. At the same time, however, other 
demographic changes have made old people 
a bigger section of the population in all 
countries, so that the number of dependents 
has not usually fallen as fast as might other- 
wise be the case. 

It is possible by referring to UNESCO 
reports to discover the number of pupils in 
some broad age-categories, and the number 
of teachers, in several countries. These two 
statistics between them represent a rough 
measure of the major part of educational 
input, because probably something like two- 
thirds of educational expenditure in most 
countries is devoted to teachers’ salaries, 
and because the other major economic cost 
of education is the opportunity-cost of pu- 
pils, who, if they were not at school, would 
be gainfully employed. 

It is clear from Table 2, which shows the 
numbers of school children and their teach- 
ers, that in most countries the school popu- 





lation has tended to rise faster than the 
child population, and to increase even when 
the child population has fallen. In part this 
is due to a more complete attendance of 
children of compulsory school age, but 
mainly it is due to the increasing length of 
school life. Not only has education increased 
in extent, but the number of teachers has 
increased considerably faster than the school 
population. Pupil/teacher ratios have im- 
proved in all the countries under discussion. 
From ratios which before 1900 were well 
over 1:30, and usually were about 1:35, the 
figures have fallen to about 1:26 in most of 
the developed Western countries, although 
they are higher in the United States and 
Italy. In the U.S.S.R. the rate of growth of 
the teaching profession has been more dra- 
matic; the ratio there is 1:18. 

These statistics are seriously inadequate, 


TABLE 1. POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS 
(In millions) 





Under15 15to64 65-plus 





United Kingdom: 


1900 12.4 24.0 1.8 

1930 32.2 31.4 3.4 

1955 11.7 33.8 5.8 
France: 

1900 10.3 26.4 3.4 

1930 9.3 28.0 3.9 

1955 10.6 27.7 5.0 
Germany: 

1900 9.8 17.0 1.4 

1930 9.2 26.4 3.7 

1955 10.6 33.7 4.9 
Italy: 

1900 14.5 20.2 2.2 

1930 32.8 25.8 3. 

1955 11.4 33.5 4.3 
United States: 

1900 26.1 46.6 a8 

1930 36.1 80.0 6.6 

1955 48.8 102.4 14.1 





Source: Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, Manpower and Population 1900- 
1958. 
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however hard the attempt to refine them. 
Education includes both full-time and part- 
time education, given at ages ranging from 
infancy to extreme old age, and under pub- 
lic and private auspices. A number of even- 
ing classes in the United Kingdom, for ex- 
ample, are devoted to ballroom dancing, 
and it would be an undue extension of the 
field to include in our statistics such private 
provision of dancing lessons. On the other 
hand, an important part of British education 
expenditure is the part-time and full-time 
training in technical skills given to youths 
between fifteen and eighteen. In addition to 
education provided by local authorities, a 


TABLE 2. PuPILs AND TEACHERS 
(In millions) 








Pupils Teachers Ratio 

United Kingdom: 

1910 6.2 0.172 1:36 

1930 6.0 0.194 1:31 

1955 6.8 0.257 1:26 
France: 

1900 Na n.a. _ 

1930 5.1 N.a. (1:31) 

1955 6.9 n.a. (1:29) 
Germany: 

1911 5.8 0.200 1:29 

1930 4.9 0.180 1:27 

1955 5.7 0.220 1:26 
Italy: 

1900 n.a. n.a. _ 

1930 N.a. n.a. _— 

1950 7.2 0.280 1:26 
United States: 

1900 16.9 0.460 1:36 

1930 28.3 0.938 1:30 

1955 33.2 1.166 1:28 
U.S.S.R.2 

1914 9.4 0.280 1:34 

1927 11.4 0.347 1:32 

1955 29.5 1.620 1:18 





Source: F. Edding, Internationale Tendenzen 
in der Entwicklung der Ausgaben fiir Schulen und 
Hochschulen, Kiel, 1958 (Italy: UNESCO, World 
Survey of Education, 1958). 
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great deal of identical provision is made by 
private and nationalized industry, entirely, 
or partly, at its own expense; ideally this 
provision should be included in the sta- 
tistics. 

It is thus necessary to establish fairly 
rigid definitions for each country of what is 
to be called education, and to explain any 
divergencies from country to country in 
terms of the local situation. Education is so 
integral a part of the social structure of a 
country that its forms are likely to be highly 
idiosyncratic. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
education is in fact a process capable of 
being assessed by certain single objective 
criteria most easily evolved by international 
comparison. 


Hindrances to Education 


If the data is broken down by age-groups, 
by sex and social groups, there is a wide 
divergence between countries in the pro- 
vision of higher education. For instance, 
for men of high social origin in Britain 
some form of higher education to the age 
of twenty-one is normal, whereas for women 
of low social origin it is extremely rare. 

In this connection a comparison of neigh- 
boring countries with a roughly similar so- 
cial structure and economy is probably a 
convenient method of approach. For ex- 
ample, the government of Northern Ireland 
and the Republic of Ireland inherited a 
common education system from which the 
two successor governments have diverged 
to an extent, and it would be rewarding to 
undertake a detailed comparison of the 
evolution of the two systems. Similarly, the 
three Nordic countries, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, are countries which have a 
great deal in common but which have deeply 
rooted differences in their educational poli- 
cies. Other comparisons that suggest them- 
selves are between Belgium and Holland, 
Western Germany and France, and Spain 
and Portugal. 

The causes of the handicaps affecting dif- 
ferent social groups are important. In some 
countries it is a question of lack of finance, 
or even in some cases of sheer lack of nutri- 
tion. In other countries it is lack of oppor- 
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tunity, particularly for women. In most 
countries, as already mentioned, it is also 
something which may be called a limitation 
of the social horizon—the view held by 
society, and also by the groups affected 
themselves, that such things as higher edu- 
cation are not for them. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to quantify 
these matters. An exercise of considerable 
importance has been undertaken in the 
United Kingdom by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in which it has been shown that the edu- 
cational experience of different social groups 
is strikingly dissimilar, even though for 
many years an attempt has been made by 
central and local government to provide to 
the full “equality of opportunity.” Mrs. 
Floud and her collaborators have shown in 
more detail some of the motivation lying 
behind the experience of these different 
groups.! In an American study it has been 
shown that the population can be divided 
into segments according to its educational 
background, and that this educational back- 
ground is closely correlated with parental 
occupation and income, and racial origin.” 
Nevertheless, in the United States, the pas- 
sage of time is rapidly eroding these dif- 
ferences, as Table 3 shows. It will be seen 


TABLE 3. EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, POPULATION 
AGED 25 AND OVER 








1940 1957 
Completed: 
Elementary school 60.8% 41.6% 
High school 29.1 43.7 
College 10.1 14.8 





Source: U. S. Statistical Abstract, 1957, p. 111 
that whereas in 1940 over three-fifths of the 
population had only an elementary educa- 
tion, by 1957 the proportion had dropped 
to two-fifths. As death removes the older 
generation, the proportion will be further 
reduced. At the same time the proportion of 
the population who have completed college 

1J. Floud, A. Halsey, and F. Martin, Social 
Class and Educational Opportunity (London: 
Heinemann, 1956). 


2E. Havemann and P. S. West, They Went 
to College (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1952). 
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education has increased no less rapidly than 
the proportion who have completed high 
school. Therefore, there can be said to be 
an enlargement of education at all levels. 


Social Mobility 


It is apparent from a number of impor- 
tant sociological studies that education is a 
major cause of social mobility, and indeed 
one indication of the adequacy of educa- 
tional provision is the degree to which social 
mobility can be seen to be taking place. 
This is particularly important from the point 
of view of productivity, because the more 
fluid a society, the more likely it is that the 
conventional economic institutions are oper- 
ating without institutional handicaps of one 
kind or another. Obviously this is a point at 
which social values enter into the argument 
to a considerable extent. Many people value 
a fixed social order more than the high 
economic consequences of social mobility. 

It may well be said that the relation be- 
tween education and social mobility is so 
intangible a connection (like that between 
education and economic growth) that argu- 
ments about education deduced from the 
degree of social mobility are likely to be 
tenuous and inexact in the extreme. Never- 
theless, the point is an important one and 
should not be overlooked merely because 
it cannot be precisely calculated. All eco- 
nomic growth entails social mobility and is 
assisted by it. In all industrializing societies 
there is a growth of towns and a relative or 
absolute decline of agriculture, a rapid disap- 
pearance of some traditional trades, and a 
rapid emergence of innumerable others. In 
1851 there were five hundred trades enu- 
merated in the British Census; in 1951 
there were over thirty thousand entries in 
the occupational classification. In a society 
with rapid change there is an urgent need 
of education to prepare people for new situ- 
ations and to provide some cement to so- 
ciety, and it is precisely at the moment of 
the most rapid industrialization that coun- 
tries have developed systems of education. 


3 See R. Bendix and S. Lipset, Social Mobility 
in Industrial Societies, University of California 
Press, 1959. 
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Inevitably, in considering what it is in 
education that is associated with social mo- 
bility, there must be a discussion of the 
content of education. It is apparent, for ex- 
ample, that an education system which is 
directed toward producing a faithful inter- 
preter of the Koran is quite different from 
a system which produces a large number of 
semiskilled engineers, and that it is only 
casually that the same name is given to two 
such different processes. There are a num- 
ber of means of comparing the effectiveness 
of different kinds of education in achieving 
the highest rate of economic growth. A study 
could be made, for example, of the total 
number of hours devoted to different sub- 
jects in different systems. An educational 
psychologist could discuss the effectiveness 
of different combinations of subjects in de- 
veloping certain very obvious capacities, and 
so on. Probably at this stage of inquiry it 
would be easiest to be content with the 
available figures of the different kinds of 
teacher, taking for granted that people with 
higher qualifications are better than people 
with lower qualifications, that small classes 
are better than large, and that certain sub- 
jects, notably mathematics, science, and 
modern languages, are better than others in 
developing the kinds of skills which modern 
society requires. These statistics are fairly 
difficult to collect on any comprehensive 
basis but the UNESCO reports provide a 
basis on which work can be built. 

The use of education as a preparation for 
economic life will always be its principal, 
though not its only, object. A society which 
is in process of rapid change will be more 
dependent on education than a society which 
is not, and the process of change itself dic- 
tates to an important extent the form of the 
education. Thus, it is not sufficient to pay 
attention to the existing distribution of the 
occupied population in order to prepare an 
educational program for a country, but re- 
gard must be had to the future distribution 
of the occupied population. Therefore a 
comparison between countries in different 
stages of development will show that a coun- 
try like Italy, with a high proportion of its 
occupied population in agriculture, should 
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pay more attention to education for engineer- 
ing (as in the United Kingdom or the 
U.S.S.R.) than to agricultural education, 
since in 1990, agriculture will loom much 
less large in its occupational distribution. 
This is an argument against rural and ap- 
prentice education, and strongly in favor of 
national systems of education which empha- 
size urban skills. 


The Demand for .Education 


A study of the content of education has 
always run into the difficulty—greater than 
the difficulty of collecting the data—of es- 
tablishing some absolute or ideal curriculum, 
and measuring the extent to which a country 
falls short of an ideal society. This, for ex- 
ample, is implicit in the judgments made 
by historians that the scientific bias of 
German education at the turn of the century 
was much better suited to the needs of the 
times than the classical bias of English 
higher education. Even if one could ignore 
the social values involved, however, this is 
a most unfortunate and arbitrary way of 
approaching the topic. There is an easier 
and more pragmatic approach: namely to 
point to those very real shortages of particu- 
lar kinds of skills which can be seen to exist 
in a large number of countries, and then by 
projection to discover how big these short- 
ages are likely to be in the future, and 
whether they are likely to be matched by 
shortages of other kinds of skill. In other 
words, an attempt must be made to estimate 
underprovision of educational facilities in 
terms of the expressed shortages of a given 
society. 

There are promising approaches to be 
made in this direction. First, there is the 
method of developing a projection of the de- 
mand for various broad types of skill as a 
function of the growth of the economy. 
Next, there is the method of assessing exist- 
ing shortages by a survey of current unfilled 
vacancies, and expected future demands, by 
means of ample inquiries of employers and 
associations. Third, a shortage may mani- 
fest itself in a continuous relative increase in 
the price of a particular kind of labor, which 
can be counted as the equivalent of a short- 
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age of labor of that type. Fourth, a more de- 
tailed breakdown can be made of the par- 
ticular skills which are in short supply; in 
this connection it may be possible to sug- 
gest that evidence from particular profes- 
sional training schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities might suggest whether or not the 
demand for their students had been particu- 
larly high in recent years. 

Under the first heading—the projection 
of likely demands for skills—there is a com- 
mon view in the United Kingdom that there 
is a shortage of scientists, teachers, and so- 
cial workers, and various projections have 
been made in recent years of these shortages 
in general terms. Under the second heading 
—calculated current unfilled vacancies—re- 
turns are made annually (especially in educa- 
tion) by authorities of the posts they have 
been unable to fill. Under the third heading 
—the rise in the supply-price of a particular 
kind of labor—the increase in dentists’ in- 
comes in the early years of the British Na- 
tional Health Service was taken as a sign of 
a serious shortage of dentists. Under the 
fourth heading—detailed calculations of ac- 
tual shortages and likely sources of recruits 
—there are detailed estimates in the Young- 
husband report of the shortages of particular 
kinds of social worker. 

There are other measures of underprovi- 
sion which can be used. One is the extent of 
private education in a country where there 
is no ideological prejudice against public ed- 
ucation. Above all, one could point to the 
extent of industrial and commercial provi- 
sion of higher education facilities in different 
countries. This is an exceedingly complex 
field, but it does suggest an important line 
of argument for public policy. If private in- 
dustry is prepared to support educational 
provision, then prima facie there is reason 
to believe that public support should be ex- 
tended, either by tax allowances or by direct 
subvention. It may briefly be said that a so- 
ciety which has a large proportion of its pop- 


ulation receiving incomes above a certain 
level will be able to afford a large private 
sector of education financed by families, but 
there is in fact no correlation between the 
size of this proportion of the population 
and the support of private education. It is, 
therefore, in some senses correct that sup- 
port of the private sector is an indicator of 
inadequacy in the public sector, or at least 
of some other social force than the size of 
disposable income. 

This takes us into a more complex field, 
however, because the extent to which a 
“shortage” of one kind of skill, or a “surplus” 
of another kind of skill, appears to exist de- 
pends upon the degree to which the market 
mechanism for manpower may be said to 
work, and the extent to which the market 
mechanism is acceptable. In this connection 
it is important to emphasize how serious are 
the limitations in the demand approach sug- 
gested above. Implicit in these calculations 
is a view of the general state of employment 
and likely rates of growth which begs all the 
questions that need to be asked. It might 
well be, for instance, that a lack of educated 
manpower was the main reason condemning 
a particular country to a slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth. If a different point of view 
was chosen from which to argue, then it 
might be possible to say, for instance, that 
doubling the number of university students 
would enable the rate of economic growth 
to be doubled. This is undoubtedly the point 
of view that has been taken in Yugoslavia. 
There are two main reasons for preferring 
this more dynamic approach to the question 
of how much education should be provided. 
One is that a shortage of manpower in gen- 
eral, or of a particular skill or skills, can be 
a handicap to economic growth. The second 
is that the rigidity of attitudes and of the 
social structure may be the main reason for 
the inability of a country to embark on a 
program of expansion. Both these handicaps 
are directly affected by education. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE SOVIET TEACHER 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


Since Sputnik #1 the American people have 
become aware of the Soviet commitment to 
education. They have become sensitive to 
this great reality of the contemporary world 
through all the media of mass communica- 
tion—the newspapers, the periodicals, the 
radio, and the television screen; also through 
scholarly books on Soviet education, through 
reports of travelers to the Soviet Union, 
and through countless talks on and about 
Soviet education before and in all kinds of 
public and private gatherings. As a conse- 
quence, they have become alarmed about 
the condition of their own schools. Although 
they have been misinformed about many 
things, including the notion that the sputniks 
came from the teaching of physics from the 
sixth grade in the famous ten-year school 
(which is now passing into history), there 
is ample reason for their alarm. 

The fact is that the Soviet state is en- 
deavoring to employ the full power of or- 
ganized education, which means far more 
than schools, to achieve distant social goals. 
The Soviet leaders consequently regard 
their total educational program with utter 
seriousness, Indeed, they watch over it as 
carefully as they watch over the economy, 
the armed forces, or the whole process of 
government. In the words of Lenin, or Sta- 
lin, or Khrushchev they regard it as a 
mighty and indispensable weapon in that 
“most ferocious struggle between two sys- 
tems, between two world outlooks, between 
two conceptions of the future of mankind 
which has been, is being, and will be waged 
in the world.” This means, as Andrei 
Zhdanov told the Union of Soviet Writers 
on August 21, 1946, “Soviet writers and all 
of our ideological workers are standing to- 
day on the advanced line of fire.” 

The teacher, of course, is an “ideological 
worker,” one of the most important. He is 
a soldier “standing today on the advanced 
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line of fire” in the great struggle for the 
minds of men which is being waged in the 
world. He is therefore expected to work for 
the achievement of those distant social goals 
which are determined by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The major goals are three: the build- 
ing of a Communist society at home, the 
overtaking and surpassing of the United 
States of America, and the triumph of Com- 
munism throughout the world. And the fol- 
lowing, though very important, may be 
classed as subsidiary goals: the liquidation 
of illiteracy, the mastery of science and 
technology, the development of the talents 
of the younger generation, the inculcation 
of a scientific-atheistic world view, and the 
creation of the “new Soviet man”—a man 
marked by selfless love of the motherland, 
unquestioned loyalty to the Party, devotion 
to the cause of proletarian internationalism, 
respect for public property, dedication to 
socially useful labor, and such traits of char- 
acter as discipline, obedience, courage, and 
creativity. All of this gives to the work of 
the teacher a degree of social significance 
rarely, if ever, found in other societies. 
The foregoing is a preamble to a brief re- 
port of a meeting of Soviet teachers last 
July. On the sixth of that month the All- 
Russian Congress of Teachers opened in the 
great Kremlin palace in Moscow and con- 
tinued its sessions through four days. (It 
should be observed that this was not a con- 
gress of teachers from the entire Soviet 
Union but rather a congress representing the 
Russian Republic, the dominant republic of 
the Union.) The attention devoted to the 
congress by Pravda, and probably by the 
rest of the press, reveals how seriously the 
work of the teacher is regarded in the So- 
viet Union. To be sure, the response may 
have been due in part to the unusual condi- 
tions prevailing at the time. The country 
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was engaging in a program for the radical 
reconstruction of the school, interest in So- 
viet education had been aroused in many 
countries by the spectacular achievements 
of Soviet science, the Seven-Year Plan was 
proceeding from triumph to triumph, and 
the Kremlin was taking the offensive on all 
continents in the sphere of international re- 
lations. As a consequence, the Soviet leaders 
doubtless believed that the eyes of the world 
were upon them and proceeded to take 
full advantage of the opportunity to in- 
fluence opinion both at home and abroad. 

On the day of the opening of the con- 
gress Pravda devoted a two-column editorial 
on its front page to “The Soviet Teacher.” 
The editorial extended greetings to the deie- 
gates, congratulated the Soviet teachers for 
their memorable achievements, and chal- 
lenged them to translate into life the reforms 
proposed by the Party and the govern- 
ment. It quoted from Lenin: “We must 
raise the people’s teacher to a height on 

which he has never stood, and on which 
“he does not and cannot stand in bourgeois 
society.” The editorial reminded the reader 
that the “noble work of the teacher is highly 
valued in the Soviet land.” It then proceeded 
to cite the names of individual teachers who 
had been awarded the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labor. It added further that more 
than 175,000 Soviet teachers had been 
awarded “orders and medals” for distin- 
guished service. It also stated that fifty-two 
teachers were deputies to the Supreme So- 
viet of the Union and 67,000 to the local 
soviets. The editorial finally “wishes the 
delegates fruitful work.” 

The issue of Pravda for July 7 gave an 
account of the opening of the congress in 
three full columns, including a large photo- 
graph, which began on page one under the 
title, “To Teach Youth to Live in the Com- 
munist Manner.” In the organization of the 
congress, places on the presidium were filled 
with “honored teachers, scientists, and rep- 
resentatives of the public,” including three 
members of the Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the President of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Republic. 
Then amid “tempestuous applause” the 
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delegates elected to the honorary presidium 
of the congress the members of the “Presi- 
dium of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, headed 
by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev.” 

After many and long speeches delivered 
by distinguished educational and Party 
leaders the congress entered its final and 
climactic day on July 9. The main event at 
this session was an address of approximately 
twelve thousand words on the subject of 
“Lasting Peace in the Name of the Happi- 
ness and a Bright Future for the Peoples,” 
by Khrushchev. The address was published 
in full in Pravda, covering the first two and 
one-half pages of the paper. At the top of 
the front page was a large pictuve showing 
the First Secretary of the Centrai Committee 
surrounded by smiling delegates of the con- 
gress and members of the Presidium of the 
Party. In his address Khrushchev first re- 
viewed Soviet foreign policy in general and 
with particular reference to Austria and 
Cuba. He concluded with a long section 
under the caption, “To Teach and Rear 
Worthy Builders of Communism.” Also he 
paid the following tribute to the Soviet § 
teacher: “A teacher, like a mother, devotes 
to children the very dearest thing—her life, 
and desires that the new generation may be 
happy, that the knowledge received in the 
school may give good results.” His final 
words were: “The Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the entire Soviet people are 
proud of the people’s Soviet teachers and 
wish them fruitful work in the name of 
the triumph of Communism.” 

According to the version printed in 
Pravda the speaker and the address evoked 
the uninhibited enthusiasm of the delegates. 
As the reader probably knows, the Soviet 
press reports in the body of the text the in- 
stances of applause. For measuring the 
quality of the response of the audience a 
rough scale is customarily employed. Thus, 
in his address Khrushchev was interrupted 
thirty-five times by “applause,” twelve times 
by “prolonged applause,” thirteen times by 
“tempestuous applause,” and twelve times 
by “tempestuous prolonged applause.” Just 
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before he closed his address Pravda reported 
“cempestuous prolonged applause—all stand.” 
And as he finished there was “tempestuous 
prolonged applause passing into an ovation.” 
It would also seem that Khrushchev was in 
his well-known jolly mood, being inter- 
rupted fifteen times by “laughter” or “ani- 
mation in the hall.” 

Following the address a reception was 
given in the Kremlin “in honor of the 
participants in the All-Russian Congress of 
Teachers.” Arranged by the Ministry of 
Education of the Russian Republic, the re- 
ception was held in the Tainitsky (Mystery) 
Garden of the Kremlin. In addition to the 
participants in the congress, guests included 
the most powerful figures in the Soviet 
Union: Aristov, Brezhnev, Ignatov, Kozlov, 
Kosygim, Mikoyan, Furtseva, and Khru- 
shchev. Several of these persons, including 
Khrushchev, spoke briefly praising the great 
work of the teachers. According to Pravda, 
“the reception proceeded in an atmosphere 
of wonderful cordiality and warmth.” And 
it closed with a concert given for the partici- 
pants by distinguished artists. 

Incidentally, the present writer does not 
recall an occasion when the President of the 
United States gave a major address at a 
teacher’s convention extolling the work of 
the classroom teacher and linking that work 
with the goals of the republic. Nor does he 
recall an occasion when the President, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and leading figures in 
the Congress attended a reception given in 
honor of teachers. Also he does not recall 
seeing any of our great newspapers devoting 
its first three and one-half pages to a meet- 
ing of teachers. In a word, he does not re- 
call any occasion in the United States when 
the work of the public school teacher was 
celebrated as the work of the Soviet teacher 
was celebrated last July. 

By a general resolution and by a message 
to the Central Committee of the Party the 
congress of teachers expressed complete sol- 
idarity with the government and the Party. 
According to the resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, “we passionately ap- 
prove and support the Leninist foreign pol- 
icy of the Soviet Government.” Also, “So- 
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viet teachers take pride in the fact that the 
people have entrusted to them the noble 
cause of rearing the younger generation 
which is destined to live and work under 
Communism.” Turning to the question of 
peace, the resolution proclaimed: “The 
children of all peoples need peace, all man- 
kind needs peace. Hail the Leninist peace- 
loving foreign policy of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government! Hail 
Peace!” The message to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party “passionately thanks our 
own Party for its high estimation of the 
work of the teacher, for its daily fatherly 
care of the teacher.” After promising to “de- 
vote all their strength and knowledge, all 
their skill to translating into life the instruc- 
tions of the Party and the government,” the 
teachers concluded with the customary 
ritual: “Hail the Soviet people—the creator 
of Communism! Hail our own Soviet Gov- 
ernment! Hail the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union—the inspirer and organizer of 
all our victories.” 

The crowning event of the congress took 
place on July 11, two days after its final 
session. As is well known, the Soviet Union 
has evolved the most comprehensive system 
of honorifics to be found in any society in 
history. There is a gradation of awards of 
honor, often with tangible perquisites, in 
practically every sphere of approved ac- 
tivity, from coal mining to political leader- 
ship, from factory work to military valor, 
from inventing a gadget to composing an 
opera, from managing a railroad to making 
a scientific discovery, from breeding cattle 
to bearing children, from teaching school 
to writing a novel. On the day mentioned 
awards of honor were bestowed on “all the 
teachers and workers in people’s education” 
who had been elected as delegates to the 
congress—1,204 persons. Of these, 86 re- 
ceived the Order of Lenin, 163 the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor, 258 the Order 
of “Badge of Honor,” and 697 the medal 
“For Labor Valor.” It should be noted 
particularly that 86 teachers received the 
Order of Lenin, the highest, the most dis- 
tinguished, the most coveted award of honor 
in the Soviet Union, an award which sup- 
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posedly goes only to those who have ren- 
dered the highest service to the state and to 
the “cause of Communism.” Among those 
receiving this award were the minister of 
education of the Russian Republic, the pres- 
ident of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, and others in top administrative 
posts, But there were many others, directors 
or principals and classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in towns 
and villages located in distant parts of the 
Russian Republic. One can easily imagine 
with what pride these “humble workers in 
the vineyard” returned to their posts. 

The issue of Pravda for July 11 devotes 
an editorial of almost two columns on the 
first page to “The Teacher Is the Closest 
Aid of the Party in Rearing the New Man.” 
In this editorial the work of the congress is 
passed in review. The key theme is de- 
veloped as follows: “The All-Russian Con- 
gress of Teachers has demonstrated the gen- 
uine humanism and internationalism of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. The congress addressed 
an appeal to the teachers of all countries in 
which it called upon them to close their 
ranks in the struggle for peace and for the 
elimination of war from the life of society 
forever, to speak out resolutely against 
those who propagandize for war and mangle 
the spirit and the heart of youth, poisoning 
their minds with ideas of racism, hatred of 
man, and militarism. The courageous and 
passionate voice of Soviet teachers will be 
heard and caught up by all the progressive 
forces of the teaching profession through- 
out the globe.” 


The same issue of Pravda presents on the 
first page a photograph of a group of nine 
teachers from the congress enjoying an ex- 
cursion on the Moscow river. It also reports 
the impressions of four teachers about the 
congress. The following are the impressions 
of N.A. Demin, a woman teacher in an 
elementary school in distant Krasnoyarsk: 
“Happiness is the one word to express the 
mood with which we leave Moscow after 
the congress. I have devoted two years to 
the education of the people of the first so- 
cialist state in the world. And I am proud of 
this. In no other country would my work 
receive such appreciation as our govern- 
ment has given to it. I have seen how tears 
came to the eyes of teachers, sitting in the 
great Kremlin palace, when Nikita Sergeye- 
vich Khrushchev said that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment are deeply grateful to all Soviet teach- 
ers for their modest, and not easy, but in 
fact great and noble work.” 

In all of this there is doubtless less than 
meets the eye. Yet in the regard for the 
teacher on the part of the highest authori- 
ties of the Soviet state, as long as he or she 
follows loyally and faithfully the Party line, 
is to be found the greatest challenge of So- 
viet education. One wonders when the 
teacher from the lowest grades in the United 
States will really be thought to be engaged 
in a “great and noble work”—a work es- 
sential to the achievement of the professed 
goals of our democracy—indeed, a work 
which is necessary to the survival of human 
freedom. History does not wait. 


In Prussia, which is so often quoted, education is not flourishing because it 
is compulsory, it is compulsory because it is flourishing. Because people 
there really prize instruction and culture, and prefer them to other things, 
therefore they have no difficulty in imposing on themselves the rule to get 
instruction and culture. In this country people prefer to them politics, busi- 
ness, money-making, pleasure and many other things; and till we cease to 
prefer these things, a law which gives instruction the power to interfere 
with them . . . cannot be relied on to hold its ground and to work effectively. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD, Report on Elementary Schools 


(1867), page 117. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LATIN AMERICA 


NICHOLAS HANS 


Latin American Republics are especially in- 
teresting from the point of view of com- 
parative education. Perhaps nowhere else 
can such a combination of social and tra- 
ditional factors in the history of education 
be studied. Although various races of diver- 
gent colors have mixed in Asia and Africa, 
nowhere else have the Amerindians con- 
tributed to the resultant amalgam. The vari- 
ation of climate and geographic conditions 
is as great as in Asia and Africa combined. 
From Cape Horn to California, Latin Amer- 
ica includes the High Andes, great rivers, 
pampas, deserts, primeval forests, and fer- 
tile valleys. The long coastal line and the 
many islands of the Caribbean Sea produce 
an unequaled combination of two great 
oceans and large land masses. The economic 
conditions and the resultant social differenti- 
ation are still in the process of rapid change 
with its determining influence on education. 
The development, both religious and secular, 
of cultural traditions, although of European 
pattern, has an original feature in the sur- 
vival of Indian heritage. The linguistic prob- 
lem has a special significance in some Latin 
American countries, where Indians still 
speak their native tongues. This admixture, 
unknown in Europe, gave a peculiar slant 
to the fight of ideologies brought over by 
white settlers from their mother countries. 
As a result of all variations, Latin America, 
in spite of a common cultural matrix, did 
now form a united nation but is divided into 
twenty republics, each with its local na- 
tionalism, which to a European observer 
seems to be a waste of energy and effort. 
Following the pattern of the present author’s 
Comparative Education, the problems of 
race, language, geography and economics, 
religious and secular traditions, and the 
school organization in that continent will be 
discussed here. 
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The Racial Problem 


As is well known, the population of Latin 
America is a mixture of three racial stocks: 
the white Europeans, the copper-colored 
Amerindians, and the black Africans. How- 
ever, this general statement is true only of 
the continent as a whole; the twenty re- 
publics vary greatly in the predominance of 
one or other stock. The countries could be 
divided into four groups: (1) the predomi- 
nantly white countries—Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, and Uruguay; (2) the pre- 
dominantly Indian-Mestizo countries—ten 
republics; (3) the mixed countries—Co- 
lombia, Panama, and Venezuela; and (4) 
the black countries—Haiti and San Do- 
mingo. This division into whites, Indians, 
and Negroes is only approximate and has no 
clear-cut definition either biologically or 
socially. Among the whites there are many 
who have an admixture of Indian or African 
blood; the Indians are mostly Mestizos and 
have some European or African ancestors. 
The descendants of African slaves, with 
the exception of Haiti and San Domingo, 
through biological and social assimilation by 
the growing European immigration, are 
gradually losing their racial features and 
are disappearing as a distinctive group. 
Within these limitations the racial compo- 
sition of Latin America is presented in the 
table on page 18. 

It is evident that about 60,000,000 whites 
are concentrated in the moderate zone of 
South America. The 12,000,000 of African 
descent are concentrated around the Carib- 
bean Sea, and the Indians are in the central 
mountains and forests. This geographical 
distribution of various stocks is the result of 
racial adaptation to climate and configura- 
tion of the continent. It has already resulted 
in cultural differentiation which undoubtedly 
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will grow with the increased immigration of 
Europeans to moderate zones. Whereas the 
Indians have preserved their racial identity 
and may even stage a cultural revival, the 
African stock is doomed to gradual assimila- 
tion and total disappearance in the next 
century. Argentina, Chile, Mexico, and Uru- 
guay all had a considerable number of Afri- 
can slaves in the past; but at present their 
descendants are completely assimilated and 
cannot be racially distinguished from the 
rest of the population. In Brazil the process 
is still going on, but the result cannot be 
doubted. In 1825 there were in Brazil 
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Whites Negroes Total 
and Near Indi- and Popu- 


Country Whites ans Mulattoes lation* 





Group I: 
Argentina 95% 5% 
Brazil 70 10 
Chile 90 10 
Cuba 75 
Uruguay 95 

Total 78 


Group IT: 

Bolivia 10 
Costa Rica 10 
Ecuador 10 
Guatemala 5 
Honduras 5 
Mexico 15 
Nicaragua 5 
Paraguay 10 
Peru 10 
Salvador 5 


Total 12 


Group IIT: 


Colombia 15 
Panama 15 
Venezuela 20 


Total 17 
Group IV: 
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San Domingo 5 
Haiti —_— 
Total 60 





* In thousands. 
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920,000 whites, 1,120,000 Indians-Mestizos, 
and 1,900,000 Negroes. During the period 
1820-1850 another 1,500,000 Negro slaves 
were imported; but as two-thirds of them 
were males, it is obvious that they died out 
without progeny. The Negresses, on the 
contrary, had many children, very often by 
their white masters. At the same time the 
immigration of Europeans grew apace. Dur- 
ing the century 1820-1920 the white im- 
migration comprised 1,000,000 Portuguese 
and Spaniards, 1,400,000 Italians, and 
500,000 other Europeans, mostly Germans. 
During 1920-1928 the immigrants included 
1,800,000 Portuguese and Spaniards, 1,500,- 
000 Italians, and 500,000 other Europeans, 
mostly Germans. During the last twenty 
years, more than 5,000,000 Europeans went 
to Brazil. With the absence of all African 
immigration and widespread miscegenation 
the millions of Brazilian mulattoes are sub- 
ject to a continuous process of lightening, 
and the only traces of their large numbers 
will be found in a darker hue of the Bra- 
zilian population. As the European Portu- 
guese also have a considerable admixture of 
African blood, this process of assimilation 
had already started in Portugal, which largely 
explains the absence of the color bar in 
Brazil. The North American fear that mis- 
cegenation will lead to a lowering of culture 
and physical degeneration from mixed blood 
seems to be refuted by the Brazilian experi- 
ment of molding a new racial type from 
three different stocks. 

Quite different is the position of Indians. 
The difference in color was not so marked, 
and the darker Europeans could hardly be 
distinguished by physical features from the 
lighter group of Indians. Legally the Indians 
were always free; and although in practice 


their social position often amounted to | 


actual slavery, they never carried the stigma 


of slavery as did the Negroes. Consequently ~ 


the admixture of Indian blood was openly 


confessed, sometimes with pride. As shown ~ 


in the table, in the ten countries in Group 


II, Indians and Mestizos form from 80 to © 
90 per cent of the population, and in the | 


three countries in Group III from 50 to 60 
per cent. The majority are Mestizos speak- 
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ing Spanish, but about 18,000,000 are more 
or less pure Indians speaking native dialects. 
Thus in the five countries where large masses 
of Indians are concentrated, one of the prob- 
lems of national education is the question of 
the language for instruction. It is question- 
able whether a regeneration of Indian indig- 
enous culture can be realized, but there is 
no doubt that they have contributed cultural 
influences to the predominantly Latin civili- 
zation of South and Central America. Here 
we have to make a distinction between the 
two non-European stocks: The Africans 
contributed very little besides their tempera- 
ment and their songs and dances, whereas 
the Indians left an indelible stamp in archi- 
tecture, painting, arts and crafts, and in 
literature. They have a native tradition 
which makes the Mestizo more of an Indian 
than a European. More details can be found 
in Comparative Education, referred to ear- 
lier. 


The Language Problem 


The language problem exists only in the 
Indian countries. Where there are no In- 
dians, the language of the conquistadores is 
the undisputed national medium and is used 
everywhere, including the schools. With the 
exception of Brazil, where Portuguese is 
spoken, and Haiti, where a French patois is 
used, all the rest of Latin America accepted 
Spanish (Castilian) as their language. Al- 
though a certain variation of both Spanish 
and Portuguese has developed in America, 
it is less noticeable than the variation of the 
North American speech from its English 
original. Spanish and Portuguese classics and 
contemporary literature are read and ac- 
cepted by Latin Americans as their own. 
The only linguistic problem in the “white” 
countries is the Latinization of non-Latin 
Europeans, especially German immigrants, 
who still cling to their language. But it is a 
minor and only a temporary question. 


Geography and Economics 


Geographic conditions present the great- 
est obstacle in Latin America to the spread 
of education beyond the urban centers. 
Dense forests, deserts, inaccessible moun- 
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tains, and great turbulent rivers isolate rural 
communities from the centers of education 
and from each other. Geography also ac- 
counts for so many separate states where 
otherwise only four large federations could 
have been: the Spanish South America, Bra- 
zil, Central American Spanish-Indian feder- 
ation, and the mulatto Caribbean federation. 
Geographic obstacles divided the continent 
into twenty republics, some of them having 
an unnatural shape, as Chile. Educational 
opportunities were limited to large towns 
and only recently, with the building of roads 
and the coming of the airplane, could the 
rural communities share in the diffusion of 
knowledge. The occupational differentiation 
between the rural agricultural population 
and the industrial-commercial population of 
the towns intensified still more the geo- 
graphic isolation of the village. The capitals 
of republics and provinces are centers of 
European culture, of administration, and of 
academic learning. The isolated villages are 
illiterate, often Indian in their ways, primi- 
tive, and miserably poor. Only during the 
last thirty years has the rapidly growing 
industrialization of Latin America brought 
villages and towns face to face and started 
molding the isolated communities into mod- 
ern nations. Education ceased to be the 
privilege of the ruling class and is gradually 
spreading among the so-called lower groups 
of Indians and Negroes. It is largely the re- 
sult of the two world wars which cut off 
the Latin American republics from North 
American and European industrial produc- 
tion and compelled them to develop their 
own industries. This change was accelerated 
by millions of European immigrants who 
made the rapid industrialization possible by 
their skills and labor. The rate of the change 
can be seen from the Brazilian example. 
The total population of Brazil during the 
decade 1940-1950 increased by 23 per cent, 
whereas the urban population rose by 46 
per cent. Not only did the bulk of the im- 
migrants settle in industrial centers, but large 
sections of the rural population migrated to 
towns. Per capita income increased by 27 
per cent largely due to the growing indus- 
trial production. The need for new cadres 
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of technically trained men and women pro- 
moted the growth of technical education. 
The number of pupils in the public schools 
doubled during the last twenty years. Thus 
the enrollment in primary schools increased 
from 2,400,000 in 1934 to 4,641,000 in 
1955, in general secondary schools from 
107,000 to 573,000, and in public technical 
schools from 130,000 to 224,000. Add about 
232,000 in private schools (about 150,000 
of these are in vocational schools of the two 
associations of SENAI and SENAC), and 
the change becomes most impressive. Dur- 
ing the six years of the Second World War 
(1942-1948), the Brazilian industrial out- 
put had increased by 400 per cent, so that 
80 per cent of the national income came 
from industry in 1949, whereas thirty years 
earlier it was entirely dependent on agri- 
culture. Similar development can be ob- 
served in other Latin American republics. 
In Argentina, technical and vocational en- 
rollment increased from 23,000 in 1934 to 
216,343 in 1954; in Chile from 20,000 to 
52,000; in Mexico from 51,000 to 70,000; 
in Colombia from 8,000 to 42,000; in Gua- 
temala from 2,000 to 8,500; in Peru from 
1,300 to 17,800; and in Venezuela from 
1,000 to 9,400. Thus technical and voca- 
tional education, neglected for centuries, is 
forging ahead following rapid industrializa- 
tion. 


Religious and Secular Traditions 


Catholic tradition. Catholicism is the only 
religious tradition which influenced educa- 
tion in Latin America. The religious beliefs 
of the Incas and Aztecs, the most advanced 
among Indians, did not play any role in the 
organization or curriculum of schools, al- 
though they, as well as the extinct Maya 
culture, influenced the mores and the gen- 
eral way of life of the Indians. The small 
Protestant communities, which grew up with 
the increased immigration of North Euro- 
peans, are too recent and numerically insig- 
nificant to have any influence on the es- 
tablished traditions of Catholicism. The 
struggle in the past, as well as in the present, 
is between the Latin Church and Latin secu- 
larism. Only these two traditions have to be 
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considered in the formation of the educa- 
tional systems of the twenty republics. Both 
these traditions have been transplanted from 
Spain and Portugal as fully fledged move- 
ments, and thus the Iberian peninsula must 
be considered as the source and origin of 
Latin American tradition. 

In the absence of Protestants in the whole 
Iberian peninsula, the Catholic Church en- 
joyed an undisputed monopoly in all aspects 
of cultural life, including education. It is 
true that there were groups of Marajfios, or 
descendants of the converted Jews; and 
there were also many heterodoxos Espaii- 
oles, but they were born Catholic, and they 
have developed their heretical views as 
Latins and Catholics. The Protestant refor- 
mation came to Spain and Portugal under 
the disguise of Latin secularism. 

It should not be assumed that orthodox 
Catholics were all reactionaries opposed to 
social reforms and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. The first promoters of social and edu- 
cational reform were priests of the Catholic 
Church. San José de Calasanz, a Spaniard, 
founded the Congregacion de las Escuelas 
Pias at the end of the sixteenth century, 
with the aim of establishing schools for the 
whole people without distinction of classes. 
The schools of the order were pioneers in all 
respects, and their main Seminario de San 
Fernando in Madrid played an important 
role in Spanish educational history. The two 
Benedictine monks, Benito Jeronimo Feijoo 
(1676-1764) and his pupil and friend Mar- 
tin Sarmiento, are rightly considered as fa- 
thers of the movement of Spanish enlighten- 
ment. Feijoo’s plans of social, agricultural, 
legal, and educational reform influenced not 
only the policy of metropolitan Spain, but 
Spanish America as well. 

In Portugal, two Catholic priests should 
be mentioned. Luis Antonio Verney (1713- 
1792), member of the oratorian order of St. 
Philip of Neri, was the author of Verdadeiro 
methodo d’estudar para sel util 4 Republica 
e 4 Egreja, proporcionada ao estilo e neces- 
sidade de Portugal. He advocated the intro- 
duction of scientific subjects and methods, 
based on the theory of sensualism. A Fran- 
ciscan friar, Manuel de Cenaculo Villas Boas 
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(1724-1814), professor of theology at Co- 
imbra, published a forward-looking Plano 
dos estudos in 1774. These names prove that 
the Catholic Church had produced progres- 
sive and learned pioneers of reform. Yet 
these clerical reformers were not the leading 
spirits of the Church. In the field of educa- 
tion, the Society of Jesus, founded by Ignacio 
Loyola, enjoyed an almost undisputed mo- 
nopoly and educated in their colegios the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and American elite. 
Here, in defense of the universally attacked 
Jesuits, it must be stated that in American 
conditions during the colonial period they 
played a positive role. Although other mo- 
nastic orders had some schools under their 
control, the most important seats of learning 
were in Jesuit hands. The University of 
Mexico, founded in 1553, the University of 
San Marcos in Lima, founded in 1571, the 
Colegio de Cordoba, founded in 1611, the 
Academia Javeriana in Bogota, founded in 
1622, the later universities of Santiago de 
Chili and de Chuquisaca in Bolivia (1624) 
were all Jesuit institutions. The Colegio de 
Cordoba was reformed in 1613 and became 
the Colegio de San Francisco Xavier, serving 
as a model for all higher institutions of South 
America. 

In secondary education, the Society of 
Jesus was leading both in Europe and in the 
colonies. In 1749, the Society maintained 
105 colleges and 12 seminaries in Spain, 20 
colleges and 3 seminaries in Portugal, and 
89 colleges and 32 seminaries in Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies. In spite of all their de- 
fects in methods and curriculum, the Jesuit 
colegios left an indelible stamp on all Latin 
American secondary education. But the ef- 
forts of the Jesuits were not confined to the 
training of the elite as in European countries. 
Here in America the Jesuits met with a pagan 
population, and their task was to Christianize 
the primitive savage tribes. In their reductions 
or Misiones del Rio de la Plata in Paraguay, 
they founded a system of elementary schools 
and novitiates. Dealing with Guarani In- 
dians, who did not speak Spanish, the Jesuits 
employed their mother tongue. The educa- 
tion imparted could not follow the intellec- 
tual curriculum of Latin colleges; and the 
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Indian boys were instructed in printing, ar- 
chitecture, painting, sculpture, gilding, and 
music. The Indians, capable by nature in arts 
and crafts, excelled in all these subjects. One 
of the first books printed by these pupils 
was Vocabulario de la Lengua Guarani. As 
is well known, the Jesuit system of Paraguay 
was totally destroyed by Brazilian Mame- 
lukes (Mulattoes) after the Society was ex- 
pelled from Brazil in 1759 and from Spanish 
America in 1767. With the reconstruction 
of the order in 1814, the Jesuits returned to 
Latin America and restarted their colegios. 
Yet the situation was completely different. 
Latin American colonies became indepen- 
dent republics (Empire in Brazil) under the 
banner of secular anticlericalism, and the 
Jesuits thus became the leaders of the Catho- 
lic traditionalist party and joined the Catholic 
reaction. 

Secular tradition. The Iberian secular tra- 
dition dates back to Moslem universities (Ibn 
Réshd of Cordoba, for instance) where de- 
ism and religious heterodoxy were shared 
by Moslem, Jewish, and Christian professors 
and students, who amicably agreed in the 
belief in one God without the dividing 
dogma. After the conquest of Granada, all 
these deists had to conform to the demands 
of the Church; but among themselves they 
harbored dangerous thoughts. The famous 
educational reformer, Luis Vives, is a good 
example (his father, a secret Jew, was 
burned at an auto-da-fé). In the eighteenth 
century, the influence of English philoso- 
phers and French encyclopedists brought this 
tendency of heterodoxy to the surface. Even 
such a good Catholic as Feijoo was in- 
fluenced by Bacon and Newton, and the 
Frenchmen, Pierre Bayle, Condillac, Montes- 
quieu, and Voltaire. Feijoo’s dualism, which 
is typical of Spanish and Latin American 
intellectuals, led to hardly concealed con- 
tradiction. M. A. Galeno in her book, Tres 
hombres y una problema, says: “El drama 
de Feijoo consiste en sentir como espafiol 
y pensar como ingles, en leer en frances e 
escribir en castellano en una palabra, en 
arguir con la heterodoxia y concluir con la 
ortodoxia.” (The drama of Feijoo was in 
feeling like a Spaniard and thinking like 
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an Englishman, in reading in French and 
writing in Spanish, in one word, in arguing 
with heterodoxy and concluding with ortho- 
doxy.) In spite of all their thoughts, the 
heterodox Spaniards accepted the Catholic 
dogma and conformed to the Church ritual 
as a historical national tradition. With the 
establishment in Spain and Portugal of ma- 
sonic lodges by English and French residents, 
the hidden rift between the two traditions 
could not be concealed any longer. Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America were split into 
two warring factions, whose permanent cold 
war often flared up into a fierce civil war. 
Freemasonry. The first masonic lodge in 
Spain, “La Matritense,” was founded in Ma- 
drid in 1728 by the Duke of Wharton, past 
Grand Master of England, At first a lodge 
of English residents, it soon attracted Span- 
ish intellectuals. Aranda, Campomanes, Rod- 
riguez, Nava del Rio, Salazar y Valle, Flor- 
ida Blanca, de Roda, and many other 
members of the ruling class joined the ma- 
sonic ranks. In 1760, they constituted the 
first Grand Lodge of Spain; and in 1767 
elected Aranda the first Grand Master. On 
June 24, 1780, the Grand Lodge, affiliated 
with England, was reconstituted as Gran 
Oriente de Espajia and changed its affiliation 
to the Grand Orient of France. Spain was 
at war with England, and the English con- 
nection was broken. Two other centers of 
Spanish masonry were at Cadiz and Vergara 
in the Basque country. In Cadiz the leading 
man was the scientist, Jorge Juan, who 
formed a masonic society of scientists and 
surgeons at his home. In Vergara the Basque 
masons, Conde Pefia Florida and Marques 
de Narros, founded the first Sociedad de los 
Amigos del Pais, which became the model 
of all other Societies of that name through- 
out Spain and Spanish America. American 
Criollos took an active part in the activities 
of these societies. Pablo Olavido, born and 
educated in Lima, became secretary of 
Aranda, member of the Basque society, and 
a leading mason. He was a social pioneer 
and reformer, was arrested in the Inquisition 
and, with the help of Aranda, escaped to 
France. Other Americans were also notable. 
The director of the Vergara Seminario was 
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a Mexican, Miguel de Lozdizabal, who had 
another Creol on his staff. Many Spanish 
Americans contributed to the funds of the 
Basque society and were connected with 
Spanish masons. It is obvious that the scien- 
tific missions to America, sponsored by Span- 
ish masons, propagated there not only the 
diffusion of knowledge but brought over the 
heterodox opinions of their members. The 
scientific mission of 1752, led by Jorge Juan 
and Antonio de Ulloa with many French 
scientists as members, was perhaps the first 
link of Spanish America with the new ideas 
of the Spanish and French masons. The 
Basque society, as mentioned, was closely 
connected with American colonies. Mem- 
bers of this Society—the brothers Fausto 
and José Juan de Elhuar, and Andres del 
Rio—were sent to Mexico and New Gra- 
nada on scientific missions. They made con- 
tacts with the Spanish American masons, and 
José Juan de Elhuar was elected the Grand 
Master of Mexican masonry soon after his 
arrival in 1785. The influence of the ruling 
group of Madrid (Aranda, Campomanes 
and others) was manifested most of all in 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from America 
and the partial secularization of education 
as a result. 

Similar developments took place in Portu- 
gal and Brazil. The Prime Minister Pombal 
was initiated into masonry in England by 
Prince Frederick of Wales and was an ad- 
mirer of the English constitution. He had 
an idea of establishing a Catholic Church 
of Portugal under state control similar to 
the status of the Church of England. He 
also wanted to secularize education, and the 
Society of Jesus was an obstacle which had 
to be removed before he could proceed with 
his plans. He was the first masonic minister 
who attacked the Jesuits. In 1759, under the 
pretext of an attempt on the king’s life, he 
expelled the order from Portugal and Bra- 
zil. He effected the exchange of part of the 
Paraguayan Jesuit missions for a bit of Bra- 
zilian territory, and unleashed the Brazilian 
Mamelukes on the flourishing centers of 
the Society of Jesus. The Indian resistance 
was suppressed with much bloodshed and 
with it all the advance made by the Jesuits 
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among the Guarani Indians was wiped out. 
Confiscating Jesuit funds and buildings, 
Pombal succeeded in founding a state system 
of secular schools. Pombal employed in his 
service only those masons who consented to 
work under his autocratic rule. 

Masonry was introduced into Portugal in 
1735 by an English mathematician, George 
Gordon. Soon Portugese members were ac- 
cepted, but in 1743 the lodge Virtud was 
surprised by the police and four Portuguese 
members (de Andrada, de Revelhas, Diego, 
and Macedo) and a Jewish lawyer, Dr. Jorge 
da Silva, were condemned and burnt at an 
auto-da-fé. This was even before Pombal 
was initiated in 1744. When he was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister, masonry was es- 
tablished in spite of persecution. Three 
members, the mathematician, Da Cunha, his 
pupil, D’Abreu, and the rector of Coimbra 
University, Pereiro Cutinho, collaborated 
with Pombal in his reforms. But two other 
well-known masons, Duke LafGes and Cor- 
rea da Serra, objected to his totalitarian 
methods and went into exile for twenty-seven 
years. After the fall of Pombal, Lafdes (un- 
cle of Queen Maria) and da Serra returned 
to Lisbon and founded the Academy of 
Sciences. Both of them had English and 
American connections. Da Serra was a 
friend of Franklin and Jefferson and was 
appointed ambassador to the United States 
in 1813. The Academy of Sciences promoted 
the diffusion of knowledge in Brazil and 
helped young Brazilians in their scientific 
training. One of them, J. B. Andrada e Silva, 
received a scholarship from LafGes and stud- 
ied in Europe. He became a well-known 
scientist and economist, joined masonry, and 
played a leading part in Brazilian politics. 
His brother, Martin, was also a well-known 
scientist and politician. 

Thus at the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Latin American colonies participated ac- 
tively in the movement of enlightenment and 
had wide masonic contacts in Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, and England. At first their 
leaders, like Aranda and Pombal, put their 
faith in the enlightened autocrats and en- 
forced their progressive ideas by totalitarian 
methods. With the outbreak of the French 
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Revolution and consequent Catholic reac- 
tion, the Spanish masons became republi- 
can and strongly anticlerical. A Madrid ma- 
son, Juan Picornell, professor of literature, 
member of Basque and Madrid economic 
societies, founded a college in 1789 and 
published a book, El Maestro de primeras 
letras, full of radical pedagogical ideas. He 
formed a republican conspiracy in which 
the following masons took part: S. Andres, 
professor of mathematics at San Isidro; J. 
Villalva, surgeon of Colegio San Carlos; and 
M. C. Campomanes, B. de Garaza, and J. 
P. Izquierdo. The conspiracy was discovered; 
they were all arrested and condemned to 
death in 1796. Through the intervention of 
the French ambassador, the sentence was 
commuted to exile to America for life. Pi- 
cornell and Andres managed to escape the 
police supervision and started to agitate for 
the separation of Spanish America from the 
metropolis. They found prepared ground 
among the masonic criollos, and associated 
with Miranda and Bolivar. The story of the 
emancipation of Spanish America is well 
known. Miranda founded in London the 
lodge Lautaro in 1807 with a definite aim 
of liberation from Spain. He gathered there 
the future Libertadores Bolivar, San Mar- 
tin, O’Higgins, Alvear, and others. In 1812 
San Martin and Alvear transferred the lodge 
to Buenos Aires and soon it had branches 
in all Spanish colonies. From this center the 
war of independence was fought and all the 
secular laws of the new republics were pro- 
mulgated. Not only the Libertadores but 
Rivadavia, Sucre, Sarmiento, Santa Cruz, 
Mitre, Rocafuerte, and others were all ma- 
sons connected with this organization. 
Masons in Brazil. In Brazil, since the 
time of Pombal, masonry also had a secular- 
izing influence. Here independence was de- 
clared by Pedro Braganza, a member of the 
Portuguese dynasty, and the Grand Master 
of the Brazilian masonry. The resistance of 
the Portugese Navy was quickly overcome 
with the assistance of British Admiral Lord 
Cochrane, who was an English mason. Pedro 
I was recognized by Portugal as Emperor 
of Brazil and thus a fierce war of independ- 
ence was avoided. The Grand Master and 
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Emperor Pedro I, with the help of such 
eminent masons as de Andrada e Silva, 
founded in 1829 the Sociedad Jovial e In- 
structiva, which in 1831 was renamed So- 
ciedad Amante da Instruccdo. It was an in- 
ternational masonic society for the diffusion 
of knowledge and accepted women as mem- 
bers on equal terms. The Society opened 
secular schools and in 1846 had in its insti- 
tutions 1,080 pupils. In 1850 the Society 
founded a Lyceum of Arts and Trades, 
which promoted vocational education. 

The moderate liberalism of Pedro II, as of 
his father Pedro I, saved Brazil from the 
ravages of permanent civil war which al- 
most ruined Spanish America, but could 
not prevent a struggle between the Church 
and the secularists. The conflict was pro- 
voked by the Bishop of Olinda, V. Gonsalvez 
d’Oliveira, who in 1872 ordered Catholic 
societies to expel all members of masonic 
lodges. This order was followed by official 
excommunication in 1873 of all masons. The 
Bishop of Para, D. Antonio, followed his 
example. The government of Rio Branco 
(Grand Master of Brazilian masonry) con- 
demned both bishops to four years of penal 
servitude. Pedro II commuted the sentence 
to simple imprisonment. However, the oppo- 
sition of Pius IX compelled the government 
to announce an amnesty in 1875, and the 
conflict was resolved. 

The Brazilian masons promoted secular 
education publicly and privately. José Syl- 
vestre Rebello, one of their leaders, initiated 
the foundation of the Academy of Sciences 
(Associacaéo Philotechnica), and other ma- 
sons established the first public libraries. In 
1889 Pedro II was peacefully deposed and 
a mason, General Fonseca, was elected the 
first President. The new republican govern- 
ment in 1890 enacted the separation of 
Church and State and the secularization of 
public education. The Church, however, was 
given freedom to establish private denom- 
inational schools. 

Masons in Mexico. The laws of seculari- 
zation led to a permanent state of civil war 
in most Spanish-speaking countries. During 
the war for independence, the republican 
and anticlerical character of its leaders was 
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evident. The Catholic hierarchy, usually met- 
ropolitan Spaniards, sided with Spain, while 
many American-born parish priests joined 
the revolutionaries and masonic lodges. The 
most outstanding example was that of two 
Mexican priests who became masons and 
leaders of the revolutionaries. Father Mo- 
relos led the whole movement, and Father 
Hidalgo, rector of the colegio at Valladolid, 
together with a fellow mason, Guerrero, are 
celebrated in Mexico as national heroes. As 
masonic lodges were also popular in Spain, 
this resulted in a split of masonry in Mexico. 
In 1813 the Spanish officers founded royalist 
lodges of Scottish rite, which were infiltrated 
by Spanish-born clergy. The Mexican-born 
masons, who fought Spain, founded repub- 
lican lodges of York rite. In this they were 
helped by the American ambassador, J. R. 
Poinsett. The latter, as American consul in 
Chile, influenced the anticlerical constitution 
of 1812. In Mexico, without officially in- 
volving the United States, Poinsett did all 
in his power to help the republicans. The 
“Scotistas” became the champions of mon- 
archy and Catholicism, while the “Yorkistas” 
led the revolutionary secularist party. In 
1825 a new organization was founded under 
the name of Rito Nacional which was Mexi- 
can and anticlerical. In 1827, after the vic- 
tory of the revolution, the new masonry 
banished from Mexico all Spanish-born 
clergy. The Rito Nacional found its greatest 
representative in the anticlerical president, 
Benito Juarez, who introduced the seculari- 
zation of education. 

English influence. As mentioned, the first 
center of the struggle for independence, the 
lodge Lautaro of Miranda, was in London. 
Miranda even attempted to bring England 
into an official war with Spain. He failed in 
that effort, but many English sailors, includ- 
ing the admiral Lord Cochrane, were allowed 
to volunteer for service in America against 
Spain. Cochrane with his ships, manned 
mostly by Englishmen, helped O'Higgins 
and San Martin to defeat the Spaniards. 
While in London the American leaders 
joined masonic lodges and met the Eng- 
lish radicals. Especially popular was Jeremy 
Bentham with his utilitarian ideas. Miranda, 
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Rivadavia, and De Mora were his personal 
friends. It was Miranda who converted 
James Mill to secularism. Rivadavia sent 
young Argentinians to London to be edu- 
cated under Bentham’s supervision. In 1822 
Bentham’s friend, Joseph Lancaster, went 
to Mexico and founded La Compania Lan- 
casteriana. Rivadavia founded a similar so- 
ciety in Buenos Aires; and the schools of 
mutual instruction, promoted in England by 
Benthamites, became very popular in Span- 
ish America. London remained the center 
of educational activities for the whole of 
Spanish America. J. J. De Mora, a born 
Spaniard and Bentham’s friend, was the 
main link between England and the new 
countries. Aided by a London publisher, 
Rudolf Ackermann (of German birth), De 
Mora initiated a whole series of textbooks 
for the diffusion of knowledge and utilitar- 
ianism in secular schools of America. They 
published in the twenties Los Catecismos, 
which as De Mora said “comprenden los 
principios mas importantes de la ciencia.” 
Catecismo de Moral was written by a jan- 
senist priest, J. L. Villanueva Estengo, who 
died in Dublin in 1837. Estengo also edited 
other textbooks. De Mora himself wrote 
Catecismos: (a) de grammatica castellana; 
(b) de grammatica Latino; (c) de jeografia. 
He attacked the old-fashioned instruction in 
Latin: Barbaro modo de ensefar en latin.” 
Other textbooks were: El Quimica, extracted 
from the English work on chemistry by 
Parker; El de Agricultura, El de Industria 
Rural e Economica, and Historia Antiqua 
Romana i Griega. They were all based on 
English practice and scientific discoveries. 
These textbooks were popular in America, 
especially in Mexico and Colombia. The 
Catholic Church opposed their distribution 
as sources of heretical opinions. De Mora 
had to defend them in 1827. Another friend 
of Bentham, Bernardino Rivadavia, as gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires, promoted secular 
education in Argentina. He founded schools, 
opened libraries, and introduced the Lan- 
casterian method. He also founded two so- 
cieties: “Leteraria” and “de Beneficencia.” 
In 1826 he was elected President of Argen- 
tina and invited De Mora and other Euro- 
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peans to Buenos Aires. De Mora’s wife, 
born Francisca Delauneux (French), in 
1827 opened the first secondary school for 
girls, the Colegio Argentino, in imitation of 
English schools for girls. With the fall of 
Rivadavia, De Mora moved to Chile, where 
in 1829 he founded the Lyceo de Chile in 
Santiago with three streams: academic, mili- 
tary, and commercial (English private 
academies). Science and chemistry were com- 
pulsory subjects; religion in an undenomi- 
national interpretation was also included. As 
a higher division, “El corso de derecho” 
(law) with a three years’ course, was added. 
In it, students read Bentham, Comte, and 
Campomanes as sources. His wife established 
schools for girls in Chile, similar to the 
Buenos Aires colegio. As textbooks, De 
Mora’s Catecismos were used. Later De 
Mora went to Peru and Bolivia as secretary 
of Santa Cruz, where he continued his edu- 
cational activities. A friend of De Mora, 
José Blanco White, half British and half 
Spanish, edited the Variedados for Spanish 
America, published in London by Acker- 
mann. Two Spanish Americans, Andres 
Bello and Juan Garcia del Rio, started in 
1826 La Biblioteca Americana, published 
also in London. But London was not the 
only source of the Anglo-Saxon influence. 
The American constitution was studied and 
imitated in many republics. Personal contacts 
furthered the American ideas. The reform- 
ers, Sarmiento of Argentina and his friend 
Varela of Uruguay, were both personal 
friends of Horace Mann and were influenced 
by his campaign for common schools. In 
the twentieth century, the pragmatism of 
Dewey strengthened the older utilitarianism 
of Bentham and Mills. 

French influence. The first contact with 
the French scientists was made in 1752 
when Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa 
brought a team of Frenchmen to America. 
The works of Voltaire and the Encyclope- 
dists found their way either through Spain 
or directly to America. The French Revolu- 
tion made a stronger impact and increased 
the discontent of the Criollos with the home 
government and dogmatic attitude of the 
Church. Miranda took an active part in 
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revolutionary wars and was personally con- 
nected with the French leaders. Later the 
positivist ideas of Auguste Comte found 
a fertile soil in Latin America. Vincente 
Rocafuerte, president of Ecuador in 1835, 
was educated in France at St. Germain on 
Laye; his classmates included Jerome Bon- 
aparte and other well-known Frenchmen. 
He was a friend of Lafayette and stayed in 
his home in Paris. As president, he secular- 
ized education in Ecuador and founded the 
Colegio Militar and the Instituto Agrario. 
Benjamin Constant Botelho de Magalhaés, 
professor of mathematics, mason, and leader 
of republicans in Brazil, by his Christian 
names proved the French influence. 

Thus the Latin American secularism had 
many European sources. Spanish and Portu- 
guese masons influenced directly; the English 
and French enlightenment influenced at first 
indirectly and later through direct personal 
contact. The Catholic Church could not 
compromise with the French philosophes 
and their anticlericalism and could not toler- 
ate the Anglo-Saxon Protestant anti-Catholi- 
cism. Those Latin Americans who accepted 
these influences became bitter enemies of 
the Church of Rome and caused the cultural 
split of all Latin Americans into two fighting 
factions of Blancos and Colorados. The So- 
ciety of Jesus inevitably became the visible 
symbol of the clerical party, and whenever 
there was a change of government after a 
civil war, the Jesuits were expelled if the 
secularists were the victors or if the cleri- 
cals were victorious they were given control 
of education. 


Present Organization of Education 


On the whole Latin America accepted the 
principle of the école unique, and primary 
and secondary education form two consecu- 
tive stages and not two parallel ways socially 
differentiated. There is neither racial segre- 
gation as in the southern part of the United 
States or in the Union of South Africa, nor 
social segregation of privileged groups in 
Public Schools as in England. In practice, 
the isolated rural communities of the Indians 
do not enjoy equal opportunities with the 
Spanish-speaking urban population. This is 
a result of geographic and linguistic obsta- 
cles, which recent legislation and other 
measures try to amend. In law and in actual 
practice, Indians and Negroes were freely 
admitted to secondary schools and univer- 
sities after passing qualifying examinations. 
This statement applies both to public secular 
and Catholic independent institutions. The 
status of the Catholic Church depends on 
the composition of the government in power 
and is changed accordingly. In Brazil the 
situation is more stable than in Spanish 
America. The Church has a denominational 
system of schools, although controlled by 
public authorities. The Church schools in 
Brazil are an important part of national ed- 
ucation; and about 18 per cent of primary 
school pupils and about 80 per cent of sec- 
ondary school pupils attend denominational 
schools. Of the twelve universities, seven are 
secular-public and five Catholic-private. In 
Spanish America the percentages of pupils 
in Catholic schools are smaller. Catholic 
universities exist only in five countries. 


As to compulsory education, denominational education, secular education, 
the Continental precedents are to be studied; and they are to be studied for 
the sake of seeing what they really mean, and not merely for the sake of 
furnishing ourselves with help from them for some thesis which we uphold. 

—MatrtHew Arnoip, Higher Schools and Universities 
in Germany (1882), page x. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


STEWART FRASER 


The datum point upon which future Aus- 
tralian university developments will be based 
is undoubtedly the Report of the Committee 
on Australian Universities (1957). The 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, 
appointed Sir Keith Murray (Chairman of 
the United Kingdom Grants Committee) 
to head the investigation, and few Australian 
academics would suggest that other than a 
thorough survey was accomplished. For a 
detailed and critical analysis of Australian 
universities of the ’50’s, no better account 
has yet been produced.! It is, however, one 
thing to investigate the universities and quite 
another to carry out the soundly based rec- 
ommendations contained in the reported 
conclusions. In some fields limited progress 
has been made, but in general, the Murray 
Committee’s report is fast becoming part of 
the historical fabric of Australian education. 
Unless a greater public interest develops, 
and the state and federal governments coop- 
erate to a larger extent than hitherto, a first- 
class educational crisis is well on the way 
to developing within the next few years.” 


Background 


The Murray Committee Report will per- 
haps mean little to the average American 
educator. While certainly not a bill of rights 
for Australian universities, it does expose 
that country’s system of higher education in 
a critical though scholarly manner. 

The Australian background of a ho- 
mogeneous, loosely knit, egalitarian society 
would on the face of it have produced a 
structure in higher education perhaps very 
similar to that of the United States. How- 
ever, it is clearly recognized that much of 
Australian university tradition has been bor- 
rowed from Britain and the importation of 
some first-class and many second-class aca- 
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demics from the old country has been a 
regular traffic for nearly a hundred years. 
Dr. A. P. Rowe, until recently the Vice 
Chancellor of Adelaide University, com- 
ments somewhat adversely on the caliber of 
Australian university faculties, stating: 


In the problem of attracting to Australian uni- 
versities more outstanding men with proven rep- 
utation, it seems to me that the beginning of 
wisdom is humility. It is not a bit of good pre- 
tending that in most fields the calibre of a 
professor in an Australian university is equal to 
that in British universities. As a distinguished 
Australian once wrote to me, “The bald fact is 
that very few professors in Australia would be 
considered for chairs in England or America.” 
Australia and her future are worthy of the very 
best in leadership and it is no service to the 
nation to put academic heads in the sands and 
pretend that Australia has its fair share of bril- 
liance and outstanding ability in its universities.* 


These views are not necessarily shared by 
Australian academics and perhaps ignore 
the fact that the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London still put their stamp 
on a large proportion of young Australians 
who go overseas for postgraduate studies 
and who therefore may be in a position to 
make reasonable comparisons! Be this as it 
may, the Australian universities will for 
many years closely follow the selectively in- 
tellectual traditions of England in university 
recruitment and for student entrance. That 
the system is changing is not open to doubt, 
but where the United States enrolls 35 per 
cent or more of its young people who gradu- 
ate from high school in colleges or univer- 
sities, Australia is enrolling barely 6 per 
cent. In the next ten years, the United States 
expects nearly half of her high school gradu- 
ates to demand entry into some form of 
tertiary institute, whereas Australia can 
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barely conceive of entering 10 per cent. In 
fact, if a greater proportion arrive at the 
universities, they will literally be turned 
away. 


Entrance Requirements 


To illustrate this restrictive trend, Mel- 
bourne University (size 11,000 plus) in 1960 
for the first time imposed enrollment quotas 
in all its faculties except Law and Archi- 
tecture. Thus over 90 per cent of the courses 
offered at Melbourne are strictly governed 
by quotas overcome solely on public ma- 
triculation examination results. University 
enrollments between 1959 and 1960 have 
increased 10 per cent at Melbourne, and the 
other Australian universities report similar 
increases. The imposition of quotas (long 
established in many British universities and 
faculties) will virtually expect a successful 
applicant to the university to obtain more 
than mere passes at the matriculation ex- 
aminations; he should also secure a fair 
sprinkling of honors. If cognizance is taken 
of the fact that to matriculate or secure its 
equivalent in Australia a student will have 
to pass in four or five subjects, including 
English, at the equivalent American level 
of a B+ (3.5) average or higher, one can 
appreciate the Australian school boy’s or 
girl’s obsession with examinations. It is little 
wonder that during the past decade generally 
only 17 per cent of seventeen-year-olds and 
older remained in Victoria schools, with the 
figure for all Australia significantly lower.* 

For 1959-60 there has been a slight im- 
provement in the holding power of the 
schools, and students seventeen years and 
older now account for nearly 20 per cent of 
their age group. Of those actually matricu- 
lating still less than two-thirds will proceed 
to the university and ultimately only one- 
third will complete a degree course. At best, 
only 9 per cent of Victorian children enter- 
ing secondary school will remain to do a 
matriculation course.® 

In 1959 a government-appointed com- 
mittee in Queensland was given the task of 
investigating the nature, content, and dura- 
tion of secondary education. A significant 
proposal to be investigated was the division 
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of the senior public examinations into two 
parallel examinations, the one catering for 
university requirements and the other for 
pupils leaving school and going directly into 
business and commerce. Critics have been 
quick to point out that “problems of esteem 
and parity of prestige” will be accentuated 
more than ever and recommend consider- 
able caution before such a “drastic ex- 
pedient is resorted to.” One only has to 
peruse the subjects offered at the matricula- 
tion examinations of Melbourne University 
to understand the academically biased cur- 
riculum which offers few profiles of interest 
to over a third of the senior students.* The 
range of subjects may appear deceptively 
large, but they are taught and examined 
with preparation for a university career al- 
ways in mind. 

In New South Wales something like three- 
quarters of the students of the senior high 
school classes (the Leaving form) manage to 
pass the leaving certificate examinations in 
four subjects. In some individual subjects 
the pass mark is 40 per cent, though gen- 
erally it is about 50 per cent. It is a sad 
commentary on the New South Wales edu- 
cation services that many of those who pass 
their leaving examinations (a pass in four 
subjects) but who cannot qualify for ma- 
triculation (university entrance, a pass in 
five subjects) must accept the alternative of 
going on to a two-year teachers college 
where admission standards are lower.? A 
similar situation is found in other Australian 
states where teachers colleges generally do 
not require to the same extent the matricu- 
lation standards imposed on university en- 
trants, and perhaps goes some way in ex- 
plaining the inferior financial status under 
which many teachers labor. As a recent critic 
has succinctly put it: 


Thirty-five per cent of children who pass Leav- 
ing and Matriculation Certificates in Victoria 
become teachers. They are told that they have 
joined a profession, but the majority of them, 
especially those with leaving certificates who go 


to teachers college and then into the primary F 


schools, will never have the most elementary 
qualification of professional status—a university 
degree—whilst the others, though qualified by 
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training and responsibility for professional sta- 
tus, will work in such bad conditions and re- 
ceive such a low salary by comparison with the 
other professions that it would be pure cant to 
call these jobs a profession. . . . To rise to higher 
salaries they will have to plod through a nine- 
teenth century system of gradual promotion by 
seniority combined with annual assessment by 
inspectors who make hurried visits to schools 
for a couple of days, leaf through mountains 
of forms, watch the teachers in action for a few 
minutes, and occasionally insult or patronize 
them.® 


In Victoria the matriculation examinations 
are taken, as in most other states, between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth years or after 
twelve years of schooling. In general the 
pass mark for most subjects is 50 per cent 
(a mere examiners’ convenience), but some- 
what pointed instructions are sent out to 
examiners detailing the ranges of marks 
which have been in vogue during past years! 
Most examiners feel reluctant to fail or pass 
in any particular category any greater num- 
ber than those “recommended” by the vari- 
ous university examination boards. The in- 
adequacy of the system is perhaps apparent 
if it is remembered that the principal uni- 
versity in each state is generally responsible 
for the setting of these school-leaving or 
matriculation examinations, and each uni- 
versity department is generally responsible 
for certain subject field curricula as taught 
in the secondary schools. The departments 
jealously preserve their rights to set syllabi, 
prescribe the texts, mark the papers, and, 
within limits, fail or pass as they please. 
The teachers in the secondary schools are 
infrequently consulted as to what they would 
like to see in the syllabus, far less as to what 
texts should be used. It is little wonder that 
senior students in secondary schools peruse 
carefully the university examiners’ handbook 
of results and comments each year in order 
to select easier options in courses giving the 
most honors. 

As was mentioned earlier, the Australian 
university system and the articulation it has 
with the secondary schools constitute a 
closely knit hierarchy. The series of exami- 
nations, particularly at the fourth, fifth, and 
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sixth forms (roughly equivalent to grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve) are basically de- 
signed as university entrance courses of 
differing intensity. Professor J. P. Baxter, 
the Vice Chancellor of the University of 
New South Wales, commented over three 
years ago on the unnatural curriculum de- 
signed exclusively for university require- 
ments. He said: 


The teaching of science and mathematics in 
the school should be freed from the need to 
meet unnecessarily high university entrance 
standards, and should be replaced to make these 
subjects appeal to a far larger number of stu- 
dents by relating them effectively to their im- 
portance in the life of the community and in 
the future of Australia.® 


Causes of Failure 


The universities of Australia, in the past, 
have perhaps overemphasized an imbalance 
between practical work and theoretical stud- 
ies. The concept of educating a small in- 
tellectual elite, drawn from all strata of 
Australian society, limits the number of 
matriculants to those preparing for mainly 
academic pursuits. The examiners are the 
university dons, and as long as they have 
control over secondary school final stand- 
ards, they will impose the highest standards 
possible, if only for the self-preservation of 
their professions. University education is 
still conceived as being exclusively a mental 
discipline concerning the training of logical 
minds. The consequence of this is a high 
degree of specialization at an early stage of 
a student’s school career with very little 
breadth of scope. 

One important difference between Aus- 
tralian university practice and that of the 
United Kingdom concerns the standard of 
admission. In Britain, possession of a ma- 
triculation pass or general certificate of ed- 
ucation does not in itself provide a guarantee 
to enter a faculty or a university. But on 
entrance the chances of a British student 
graduating are about 85 per cent. However, 
the Australian counterpart, after he has 
gained admittance to a university, still has 
the hurdle of first-year examinations to over- 
come. By graduation day only about 60 to 
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65 per cent of full-time students in Aus- 
tralia will have received a degree for their 
effort and only about a third of those first- 
year students will have completed their 
courses in a minimum of time. Many facul- 
ties, other than arts or commerce, require 
a student to repeat a whole year if one sub- 
ject is failed. The practice of once-a-year 
examinations coupled with the all or none 
subject principle is disastrous for many 
otherwise promising students and is the 
greatest single cause of the high mortality 
rate among first-year students.1° If account 
is taken of part-time students and exter- 
nal ones working through correspondence 
courses, figures over the last ten years indi- 
cate that a little over half of all students 
entering Australian universities will graduate. 

At the time of the Murray Report it was 
stated that the high wastage rate has among 
its principal causes: 

1. The admission of all matriculation 
students to the faculty of their choice in 
Australia as against the careful selection to 
a predetermined quota as operates in the 
British universities. [Sufficient “progress” 
now allows many faculties to afford quotas.] 

2. The poor staff-student ratios in Aus- 
tralia, especially in the overcrowded first- 
year courses. [The ratio in 1957 was 1:10 
and today it is 1:12 because of student 
population pressures outstripping staff re- 
cruitment.] 

3. Student numbers markedly in excess 
of accommodation in lecture rooms, labora- 
tories, and libraries. [Many faculties already 
double- and triple-shift lectures and some 
subjects have to be given in grossly over- 
crowded halls.] 


Universities and Student Population 


The universities have had one or two 
noticeable additions during the past years 
and in 1960 work was progressing speedily 
on Victoria’s second university. In the main, 
however, the implications of the Murray 
Report and the expected two-thirds increase 
of students from 60,000 to 100,000 during 
the next decade has only just begun to stim- 
ulate progress. 

Before the war the universities catered 
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almost exclusively to the undergraduate 
student, with a chosen few proceeding mainly 
to Britain to undertake specialized profes- 
sional studies. Since 1946, however, both 
Sydney and Melbourne Universities have 
offered a greater range of graduate studies, 
as have the other Australian universities, 
each developing its own specialties. In this 
field they have only been partially chal- 
lenged by the recently formed Australian 


National University (A.N.U.) established 


in 1946. The A.N.U. is a unique institution 


offering only graduate studies and advanced © 
research facilities for a limited number of | 
carefully selected scholars. While the other © 
universities are virtually state institutions, ~ 
the A.N.U. is maintained by the federal 7 
government and was established to offset | 
the drain overseas of talented graduates © 
seeking further study facilities. The unique- 7 


ness of the National University is enhanced 


by its “enviable” administrative staff-faculty- | 


student ratio of 450:150:100. 


The year 1957 saw the final separation of 


the Canberra University College (C.U.C.) 
from its parent body, Melbourne University. 
The College is an undergraduate teaching 
institute located also in Canberra and was 
first established in 1930 to cater for the 
growing body of civil servants and their 
families transferred to the new administra- 
tive capital. It was always hoped that the 
College would eventually become independ- 
ent as the size of its constituency, i.e., the 
capital, Canberra, increased. However, fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the Murray 
Report, a formal amalgamation of the Col- 
lege and the National University was ef- 
fected. In March 1960 the Prime Minister 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill to provide for the Australian National 
University and the Canberra University Col- 
lege to be associated in future as one uni- 
versity. Speaking of the merger he said: 


The number of students coming forward is 
much greater than anyone might have imagined 
two or three years ago. If we can reap the 
demand from our increased population in eight 
or nine years, Australia will have more under- 
graduates per thousand of population than the 
United States, Canada or the United Kingdom.” 
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The bill provides that the future Austral- 
jan National University shall consist of an 
institute of advanced studies and a school 
of general studies. It will be controlled by 
a council of 38 including two senators, two 
members of the House of Representatives, 
members of the college faculty and students. 
The institute and the school will also have 
separate boards within the university to con- 
trol their own affairs. 

The other universities in Australia are 
Adelaide (1874), Tasmania (1890), Queens- 
land (1909), Western Australia (1911), all 
founded some years after the two senior 
ones, Sydney (1850) and Melbourne (1853). 
More recent postwar foundations are the 
University of New South Wales (founded in 
1949 as the New South Wales University 
of Technology) and the University of New 
England, Armidale, NSW (founded as a 
college of Sydney University in 1938 but 
receiving independent status in 1954). In 
Victoria, Monash University (named in 
honor of a prominent citizen soldier) was 
formally established in 1959 and expects to 
enroll its first students early in 1961. It is 
anticipated that 5,000 students will be study- 
ing at Monash within the next five years, 
but in spite of this, two more universities 
will have to be founded by 1970 in order 
to cope with expected student enrollments. 

Toward the end of October 1959, the 
University of New South Wales, which had 
dropped its old title, abandoning the word 
technology, decided to institute a Faculty 
of Arts which was in keeping with its new 
designation. From the beginning of the 
academic year 1960, this Faculty of Arts 
will include English, history, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, economics, mathe- 
matics, geology, chemistry, and biology. 
The creation of a school of modern lan- 
guages, including Asian languages, and the 
teaching of geography, drama, and politics 
will follow later. 

Monash University in Victoria was in- 
tended to commence along the lines of a 
purely technological institute, though within 
the decade to cautiously include arts, edu- 
cation, and architecture. The initial priori- 
ties were for engineering, science, and medi- 
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cine. Because of political interference at the 
federal and state levels and because of the 
peculiar financial relationship the states have 
with the federal government, these plans 
were considerably modified. Arts and com- 
merce are now equally favored with the 
technological fields, with applied science 
commencing in 1963, education in 1964, 
and law in 1965, but much will depend on 
the outcome of the first enrollments in arts 
and science in 1961. The new university 
will have one undoubted advantage not du- 
plicated elsewhere in Australia in that over 
40 per cent of the students will be housed 
on the campus in residence halls. Students 
enjoying residence accommodations in all 
other universities at present total only 10 
per cent. However, Monash will have the 
dubious distinction of not requiring a ma- 
triculation language qualification to enter 
the faculty of arts. The sine qua non of an 
arts degree in most Commonwealth coun- 
tries has been the successful study of a lan- 
guage, at least to qualify for entrance re- 
quirements. The matriculation examination 
of Melbourne University, for the time being, 
will be accepted by Monash University, but 
undoubtedly in the near future Monash will 
insist on granting its own matriculation. 
This would entail a control over the ma- 
triculation syllabus and the administration 
of the statewide “public” examinations. 
Whether this will provide a head-on clash 
with Melbourne University which has a 
monopoly of the final secondary school or 
matriculation examinations is difficult to pre- 
dict. It may well be that the academies of 
both institutions will agree on a joint monop- 
oly or face the alternative of a complete 
revision of the whole structure of public ex- 
aminations and the formation of a quasi 
university-state examining body. 


Over-all University Planning 


One of the most hopeful developments in 
Australian higher education relates to the 
financing of the universities and an interest 
in their general planning. In 1959 the Aus- 
tralian Universities Commission was estab- 
lished by the Federal Government, and Sir 
Leslie Martin, a noted scholar, was appointed 
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as its full-time chairman. Assisting the chair- 
man are four part-time commissioners. The 
federal treasurer, in introducing legislation 
into Parliament to establish the commission, 
anticipated that it would be “something of 
an experiment in cooperation between the 
Commonwealth and state governments and 
the universities.” The relationship of the uni- 
versities to their state governments has 
changed little since their founding except to 
increase their dependence on state aid be- 
cause of the paucity of private or business 
endowments. Australia, until the last few 
years, has treated her universities in a shabby 
manner and in return expected a first-class 
product. Lamentably little aided by bene- 
factors and shunned by the mass of the pop- 
ulation, research and teaching facilities have 
been meager. 

The overcrowding of the universities, the 
insufficient salaries paid to university staff, 
the popularization of the “university ideal” 
by Commonwealth scholarships and state 
teachers bursaries have only thrown the in- 
stitutions further back on the resources of 
the state. There is the peculiar state-federal 
financial relationship whereby the Common- 
wealth Government taxes nationally and re- 
imburses the states, thus making them suppli- 
cants to the government at Canberra. The 
states, however, are constitutionally respon- 
sible for education, yet the Federal Govern- 
ment has successfully intruded into many 
spheres such as the rehabilitation of service 
men, Commonwealth scholarships, migrant 
education, Colombo and foreign students 
training schemes, and so on. The states have 
never had the financial resources to institute 
and support such schemes nor pay for the 
vast research projects in which the national 
government has involved the universities. 

The establishment of the Australian Uni- 
versities Commission, it is hoped, will cir- 
cumvent the ad hoc financial arrangements 
that the states and universities have resorted 
to due to force of circumstances. The main 
sources of Australian university finances 
since the war have been state and Common- 
wealth grants and student fees. The propor- 
tions of 1958-59 approximate: state, 50 per 
cent; Commonwealth, 30 per cent; student 
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fees, 15 per cent; various endowments and 
benefactions, 5 per cent. Up to the time of 
the Murray Report and the Universities 
Commission resulting from it, university fi- 
nancing was formula-based whereby the 
Commonwealth granted £1 for every £3 
raised by state governments and student fees. 
Specific Commonwealth grants for research 
or in the form of subsidies were paid as one 
account to the states who passed it on to the 
institutions, thus preserving the fiction of 
states’ rights in the field of education. The 
Universities Commission in the future, how- 
ever, will be consolidating all university fi- 
nancial aid and negotiating as a broker on a 
three-way basis with the parties concerned, 
namely the universities, the states, and the 
Commonwealth. The onus still will be on 
the state governments to raise a large pro- 
portion of the funds, and likewise universi- 
ties will have to maintain their tuition charges 
in order to qualify for the much-needed 
Commonwealth subsidy. Fees that students 
pay are particularly modest compared with 
those charged in American universities, and 
there is no attempt to preserve the fiction of 
in-state and out-of-state tuition rates. Ac- 
cordingly, it should be noted that the Aus- 
tralian student gets less for his fees in the 
way of trimmings or so-called fringe bene- 
fits.13 It is expected that university financing 
will be on a three-year basis from now on, 
thus obviating the uncertain and fluctuating 
element which has continually harassed uni- 
versity administrators. 

The power and prestige of the Universities 
Commission has already been established al- 
though under rather dubious circumstances, 
In 1959, elaborate plans were drawn up for 
the Victorian State Government and ap- 
proved by cabinet for the newly founded 
Monash University. The plans were soundly 
based to include immediate financing of a 
250-acre site and the installation of all basic 
utilities in one operation. Buildings for the 
various technical faculties were planned 
along severely functional lines and finally en- 
gineering and science were chosen to be the 
initial faculties. The Universities Commis- 
sion, however, successfully rejected all the 
main points of the plan and, in the so-called 
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compromise that was reached, had a decisive 
say. It is well to remember that the Com- 
mission is euphemistically described in a re- 
cent Federal Government publication mere- 
ly as follows: “a body in cooperation with 
the Federal and State Governments and the 
universities, and with the whole experience 
of labor made available to it, the Commis- 
sion will be able to see the picture in the 
broad and it is hoped give good advice to 
the universities about their problems. There 
is no intention to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the universities. The essence of the 
Act is the stated objective promoting the col- 
lective development of the universities.” 14 

Very little protest was raised in Victoria 
at the substitution of plans with most inter- 
ested parties relieved that something at least 
was being done even if not in quite the 
manner to be hoped for. It may well be that 
an unsatisfactory precedent has been set in 
that future state governments have little al- 
ternative but to accept the Commission’s dic- 
tate, or go it alone. The disquieting aspect of 
this episode was the general acquiescence of 
the public as well as, surprisingly enough, 
the academicians. It would appear that uni- 
versity teachers felt that they would be in a 
better position if they worked under the aegis 
of the Commonwealth and the spectacle of 
unending research grants, and a status akin 
to that of the Australian public servant has 
blinded them to the dangers of total Com- 
monwealth controls. 

A more positive and heartening approach 
to the remodeling of the Australian university 
system is evident, however, by recent state- 
ments of the Commission’s chairman, Sir 
Leslie Martin, who said: 


The classical form of university education 
was not necessarily the best suited to meet the 
various specialization demanded in the modern 
community. The total university population in 
Australia would lie between 95,000 and 100,000 
students within the next six years. This means 
that Australia must provide tertiary education 
for 40,000 more students than were attending 
universities at present. . . . In the next six years 
there would be one student in every 100 people 
in Australia. No other country would be likely 
to exceed this except perhaps the United States. 
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The Universities Commission was giving serious 
thought to the possibility of providing support 
to the traditional universities by establishing 
university colleges in appropriate country cen- 
ters as well as in the cities. The Commission 
was adamant that university colleges would not 
be used to impose quotas. Tertiary education 
must be open to all children of ability. This is 
something the community assumes as a right. 
But the community does not realize how costly 
tertiary education will be in the future.15 


An over-all summary of the Australian 
higher education field should account for the 
considerable facilities placed at the disposal 
of foreign students, mainly from Asia, in 
Australian universities and colleges. In 1961, 
it is anticipated that over 9,000 Asian stu- 
dents will be registered in Australian schools, 
colleges, and universities, of whom 1,000 will 
be sponsored by the Colombo Plan. In past 
years Asian students have accounted for 
nearly 7 per cent of the tertiary student pop- 
ulation, and the figure is expected to increase 
to 10 per cent within the next five years as 
Australian institutions of higher learning be- 
come better known in Asia.1¢ 

In the main, most Australian university 
teachers are more than cautiously optimistic 
as to what the next decade promises. Though 
perhaps lagging in guidance facilities, lagging 
in residential accommodations, and lagging 
in the development of institutions uniquely 
Australian, the prospects are much better 
than they were ten years ago. The universi- 
ties are developing an international rather 
than a national character with a continuing 
blend of American research techniques, a 
British sense of intellectual values, and a di- 
versification introduced by the large influx 
of European immigrants since 1948. The 
gradual realization of Australia’s role as an 
Euro-Asian country has likewise tempered 
formerly well-established attitudes and tradi- 
tional ideals. Unconsciously for the most 
part, various streams of educational philoso- 
phy are fusing in Australia and the results 
in the next decade may produce a different 
if not unusual structure of higher educational 
facilities not clearly comprehended at present 
when interest is still being focused on more 
practical and pressing matters.17 
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MODERN EDUCATION IN SYRIA 


WILLIS N. POTTER 


One of the most dynamic countries in the 
world today, educationally speaking, is the 
United Arab Republic, the union of Egypt 
and Syria formed in 1958. In Syria, the 
Northern Region of the Republic, the schools 
are undergoing changes reflecting the desire 
of her people to establish an indigenous sys- 
tem of education in keeping with the social 
and economic forces which may control her 
destiny during the balance of this century 
and beyond. 

The writer had the opportunity, during a 
Middle East sojourn of several months in 
1959-60, to visit schools of all types, to talk 
with students and teachers, and to discuss 
current problems and trends with educational 
leaders in the Northern Region. The infor- 
mation and impressions gained add up to a 
certainty of progress—but progress in the 
face of many obstacles and limiting factors 
which continue to exist. 

The school as a social institution with 
predominantly intellectual functions, rather 
than religious ones, is a relatively late 
development in Syria. The madrasahs, or 
mosque schools and academies, founded as 
early as the twelfth century, were designed 
to teach and preserve the orthodoxy of Islam. 
Under four centuries of Turkish rule, ending 
after World War I, the Moslem theologian 
continued to control the schools. He did so 
with all too little attention to the arts and 
sciences of the Arab cultural past, on the 
one hand, and to the needs of a modern so- 
ciety, on the other. 

But the progressive thinking of a few Arab 
leaders, stimulated by the work of mission 
schools, brought changes in educational phi- 
losophy in the nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth. Then, the French mandate, 
unwelcome as it was to the Syrian Arab, 
brought an impact of Western ideas upon 
Syrian education in the twenty-five years 
after World War I. Since 1946, when Syria 
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gained her independence, she has made 
strenuous efforts to improve the native 
schools. A Treaty of Cultural Unity, con- 
cluded in 1957 between Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan, established plans for intellectual and 
educational cooperation between the three 
nations. Finally, in 1958, the joining of 
Egypt and Syria has brought these two peo- 
ples closer together in all cultural endeavors. 

Leaders in the United Arab Republic see 
the union as a critical event expressing po- 
litically the common needs and aspirations 
which tend to bind Arab people together. 
The union became to these people something 
much more than political—it is a symbol 
of the hope for Arab unity. It has important 
connotations, of course, in social, economic, 
and educational matters. 

The stated objectives of the United Arab 
Republic are: (1) democracy as a way of 
life and system of government, (2) economic 
and social equality by raising the standard of 
living of all the people, (3) strengthening na- 
tional solidarity and realizing Arab national- 
ism, and (4) maintenance of world peace 
by taking positive neutralism as a moral 
stand in world politics. 

This is not the place to discuss the com- 
plex elements of the new political entity. It 
is essential only to note by what means the 
educational effort is being directed toward 
fulfillment of national aims, as well as to- 
ward the Arab cultural revival which trans- 
cends immediate political movements. 

The union of Syria with Egypt has 
brought some change in the structure of the 
school system in the Northern Region. Up 
to the present, however, this change lies 
chiefly in the organization of educational 
leadership. The Central Minister of Educa- 
tion has his offices in Cairo, the national 
capital. Under him are two executive min- 
isters, with headquarters in Cairo and Da- 
mascus, respectively. The executive minis- 
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ters are responsible for the total school 
program in their regions and for coordina- 
tion of effort in order to satisfy national 
purposes. This means that the ministers 
must consult rather frequently with the Cen- 
tral Ministry, and must be prepared to ex- 
change ideas, instructional personnel, and 
teaching materials. 

In a somewhat similar way the universities 
of the two regions have now become part 
of a single university system. The Syrian 
University, at Damascus, is now known as 
Damascus University and is named, with 
Cairo, Alexandria, Ain-Shams, and Asyout, 
as one of the five “modern” universities of 
the Republic. In addition, situated at Cairo 
is the Mosque of al-Azhar, the most impor- 
tant seat of Islamic learning in the world. 

The schools of the Northern Region, ob- 
served by the writer in 1959-60, showed 
marked improvement as compared with con- 
ditions seen in an earlier visit to Syria, nine 
years before. The 6-3-3 plan had been in- 
stituted, with indications of instructional 
changes for the better, especially at the 
junior high school level. Methods of teach- 
ing had become, on the average, less rigid 
and formal. The atmosphere for learning in 
the classroom, laboratory, and shop had 
been somewhat relaxed, without apparent 
loss of discipline. 

The great emphasis on certain terminal 
examinations as the principal motivation, 
with a premium on rote memory, seemed to 
have been reduced though by no means re- 
moved. The concept of guidance had made 
some headway, and in the teacher training 
schools the students were learning how to 
give instruction not only in academic sub- 
jects but also in matters of personal living. 

Likewise, school administrators and in- 
spectors were beginning to understand the 
meaning of supervision as the assistance and 
encouragement of teachers, rather than as 
policing and nonconstructive criticism. This 
change, still far from complete, had com- 
bined with improved salaries and generally 
better working conditions to make the teach- 
ing profession more attractive. 

The curriculum had been established with 
religious training, Arabic language, mathe- 
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matics, social studies, science, and physical 
education as constants. Foreign language 
(option of English or French) was taught 
in grades seven through twelve. In addi- 
tion, such activity courses as music, aft, 
home economics, and industrial arts were 
receiving more time and attention than pre- 
viously, producing for the individual stu- 
dent an extremely full program but perhaps 
a more varied and stimulating one. 

The following table presents the curricu- 
lum and time allotments for subjects in the 
senior high schools, grades ten through 
twelve, of the Northern Region. It is notable 
that the student, through nearly all the 
three-year span of his schedule, had no less 
than fourteen subjects distributed in his 36- 
class-hour week. 

School officials, as well as government 
authorities in general, were well aware of 
the nation’s need for vocational education, 
for agriculture, industry, and business. Vo- 


WEEKLY DIsTRIBUTION OF Hours* IN SENIOR 
HicuH ScHoo., NorTHERN ReGion, UAR 





Ist 2nd Yr.t 3rd.Yr, 
Subjects Yr. Lit. Sct. Lit. Sei. 





Religious edu- 
cation 

Arabic language 
and literature 

Foreign language 
(English or 
French) 

Mathematics 

History 

Geography 

Philosophy and 
social studies 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Natural history 

Music 

Art 

Physical edu- 
cation 

Military training 


Weekly load 36 36 








* Class hour: 50 minutes. 
t Choice of literary or scientific course is 
made in grade eleven. 
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cational secondary schools were opening, as 
fast as finances and teaching resources would 
permit, in and near the larger centers such 
as Damascus, Aleppo, Latakia, Homs, 
Hama, and Deir-ez-Zor. The key problem 
in this matter was the serious shortage of 
qualified teachers. The writer visited one 
business school that had five hundred boys 
enrolled, with places for three hundred ad- 
ditional students as soon as teachers could 
be found. 

For training in agriculture a most im- 
portant institution is the rural primary 
school which, in its six-year course, provides 
instruction in the fundamentals of farming, 
along with work in basic subjects. In 1959- 
60 there were nearly two hundred such 
schools scattered through rural areas of the 
Northern Region. Each had a small farm 
adjoining where the pupils could gain prac- 
tical experience in gardening and animal 
husbandry. Here, too, the need for teachers 
was crucial. The Ford Foundation had given 
valuable aid by financing a training center 
at Homs for the preparation of teachers for 
these rural primary schools. 

The construction of new schools, both 
primary and secondary, had gone forward 
well within the past decade, and the leaders 
in education were proud of this progress. 
But they realized that many classes were 
still housed in crowded or unsuitable quar- 
ters, in urban as well as rural areas. Much 
remained to be done for school housing, in 
quantity and in quality, before the Ministry 
of Education could feel that acceptable 
standards had been reached. 

Need for more adequate buildings was 
also much in evidence at Damascus Univer- 
sity, which had grown about tenfold, to an 
enrollment of ten thousand, in the fourteen 
years since 1946. The present faculties in- 
clude liberal arts, science, law, medicine, 
nursing, engineering, pedagogy, Moslem law, 
and business. The rector, with European 
training and considerable understanding of 
American higher education, envisaged Da- 
mascus University as a truly modern insti- 
tution, providing stronger scientific and tech- 
nological courses, along with the liberal arts 
and classical studies. His plans would re- 
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quire expanded facilities. A master plan for 
a University City had been prepared, and 
the first unit, for five hundred students, 
would soon be under construction. Other 
units were to be added, as funds became 
available, over a period of fifteen years. 

If such plans materialize, Damascus Uni- 
versity will be ready to make a much greater 
contribution to the evolving society of the 
Middle East than it has done up to this time. 

Any description of educational activities 
in the Northern Region must include the 
private schools, both religious and secular. 
The long-established religious communities 
operated kindergartens and primary and sec- 
ondary schools which supplemented greatly 
the task of government education. In some 
fields, notably foreign language studies, these 
private schools gave superior instruction. 
The Ministry of Education exercised a semi- 
supervisorial control over private education 
and contributed aid of a limited sort in 
financing and staffing. 

Some of the private classrooms visited by 
the writer were among the best equipped, 
best lighted, and best cared for of any he 
saw in the Northern Region. Others were 
poor indeed. But on the instructional staffs, 
no matter in what kind of buildings, were 
many dedicated and highly competent 
teachers. 

The schools for the children of Palestin- 
ian refugees, administered by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), 
are also a significant part of educational 
work in the Northern Region. The six pri- 
mary grades and the three-year junior high 
school were included in the program. For 
schooling beyond this point many of the 
Palestinian children went on to Syrian sec- 
ondary schools, government and private. A 
few attended Damascus University. The 
UNRWA budget for Palestinian education 
in the various host countries had been in- 
creased enormously since 1950. In Syria, 
according to the UNRWA field education 
officer, the budget had grown from about 
$50,000 in 1952 to $750,000 seven years 
later. 

Of the 70 UNRWA schools in the North- 
ern Region in 1959-60, some were poor by 
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any standard—in buildings, equipment and 
supplies, and teaching personnel. The budget 
had always lagged far behind the need. But 
there was definite evidence of improvement 
at certain points. New buildings had been 
constructed in some areas and at some 
camps. Curricula had been made more serv- 
iceable by increased attention to handicrafts, 
home economics, and industrial arts. Teach- 
ers were attending summer courses and 
workshops, and using other means of up- 
grading themselves professionally. 

Any evaluation of contemporary educa- 
tion in the Northern Region of the UAR 
should be done, of course, only in context. 
Central in this context is the fact that Syrian 
independence from foreign control is still 
very recent. Since 1946 the people have 
worked energetically at building a school 
system which would be really their own, and 
suitable to an emerging modern Arab so- 
ciety. They have tried to borrow and adapt 
certain American, French, British, and other 
foreign ideas for use in this building process. 
The result has been, in the immediate past, 
an eclectic system considerably short of ef- 
fective in satisfying regional needs. But now, 
with greater resources in educational leader- 
ship and with a useful background of ex- 
perience, the fight for literacy and for a 
genuine native education may be considered 
well under way. 

Another constant element is the fact that 
the people of this nation are, according to 
their own way of thinking and in a realistic 
sense, engaged in a seemingly endless war. 
The demands of the military drain heavily 
from the nation’s strength—in finances, in 
materials, in the abilities and energies of the 
citizens. This has been true since 1948. Ed- 
ucation and all the other agencies of social 
and economic betterment suffer from such 


a circumstance. Progress is inevitably re- 
tarded—to what extent, it is impossible to 
estimate. 

The final and most recent fact in the situ- 
ation is the formation of the United Arab 
Republic. It appears to this observer that 
the union has not yet produced any marked 
effects on the schools of the Northern Re- 
gion. These schools have been evolving 
through the past fourteen years in spite of, 
rather than on account of, political events. 
Two greater influences than the merely po- 
litical are always at work: the longing for a 
revival of Arab culture and prestige within 
the framework of modern society, and the 
social revolution which the Arabs share with 
the other native peoples almost everywhere 
in Asia and Africa. Education is conceived 
as a most potent means of stimulating that 
revival and furthering that revolution. 

Up to the present the Central Ministry of 
Education of the UAR has seemed to be § 
concerned with coordinating the educational | 
policies of Syria and Egypt, rather than with 
trying to render the two school systems 
identical. Only the future will tell whether 
this course will be continued, or whether 
the demands of the coalition will produce a 
completely unified system of education. In 
either case the schools should continue to 
improve in these ancient regions of the 
Middle East. 

To be sure, the government of the Re- 
public will see to it that the schools of the 
two regions keep equally in view the ob- 
jectives of the new state. In the Northern 
Region as well as the Southern, pupils are 
studying history, geography, and citizenship 
in relation to ideas of nationalism, solidarity, 
and a democracy as yet to be realized. These | 
lessons, if well learned, may produce results 
of crucial importance in later years. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON AFRICA 


EDUCATION AND POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 
IN AFRICA 


L. J. LEWIS 


It is no use rushing matters or pretending that 
political decisions are an adequate substitute 
for planning and partnership for education and 
economic development. 


Those words, taken from the leading ar- 
ticle of The Times (London) of July 9, 1960, 
are the theme of this paper. Toward the 
end of that article the writer draws com- 
parisons between the events leading to in- 
dependence and those accompanying the 
attainment of independence in Ghana and 
the Belgian Congo. Lest English readers 
might prove complacent about British 
achievement the article concludes with a 
warning that in parts of British East Africa 
the situation is “none too good.” 

The first point to make is that while there 
is a Close relationship between educational 
policy and attainment of satisfactory forms 
of political independence, this does not mean 
that one particular educational policy is 
necessarily the only one. The educational 
policies followed in the past in Africa by 
the major colonial powers have differed con- 
siderably in character. All generalizations 
are inadequate, but there are essential dif- 
ferences in the policies followed by the 
French, Belgian, and British governments 
which can be expressed in general terms. 
The French, until very recently, assumed 
that French civilization was the best of all 
possible civilizations and visualized France 
Metropolitan and France D’Outre Mer as a 
unity. In educational terms this was ex- 
pressed in the concept of Africans and 
Asians learnings to be French. Education 
was planned, on the one hand, to provide 
for the vocational needs of trade, industry, 
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and administration, and, on the other hand, 
to ensure that the necessary élite should be 
truly French. 

Belgian policy was much more parental 
in concept and assumed a long-term period 
of tutelage, during which the attainment of 
material well-being was the first priority. In 
consequence, until very recently, provision 
of educational facilities omitted serious con- 
sideration of anything other than training 
for subordinate vocational responsibilities. 

British policy, less logically thought out 
than the other policies, since the 1920’s has 
been governed by the assumption that politi- 
cal independence was a foreseeable end 
point, but at the same time it has been much 
influenced by economic and social consid- 
erations. 

If these generalizations are valid, it would 
follow that British policy would most likely 
have prepared the Africans for political in- 
dependence. But the best that can be said 
about it is that political independence has 
come more smoothly in British West Africa 
than elsewhere. Whether this will continue 
to be so is open to question. As regards the 
French territories, though some of the newly 
independent ones are in difficulties, such as 
the Cameroons and the Congo Republic, 
certainly some of them—NMali, Sudan, for 
example—are managing well with their im- 
mediate problems. One thing can be said 
with a reasonable degree of authority: What- 
ever the educational policy that has been 
pursued, those territories that have the long- 
est enjoyed educational systems attempting to 
provide education at all levels are most 
likely to survive the difficulties of assuming 
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political, economic, and social responsibili- 
ties consequential upon attaining political 
independence. 


Expansion of Primary Education 


Having indulged in that degree of gener- 
alization, let us examine in some detail the 
educational provisions in various parts of 
Africa. Whether a government has come 
early or late to recognizing that political in- 
dependence is the goal of its African peoples, 
there is general appreciation that democratic 
independence, in the Western sense, is de- 
pendent upon a franchise that has sufficient 
education to participate intelligently in the 
running of public affairs at local, national, 
and international levels. The acceptance of 
this has resulted in attempts everywhere to 
provide some form of basic education, of 
four to six years’ duration, for every child, 
and to intensify efforts to make the adult 
members of the community literate. 

The approach has varied. In Ghana and 
in Western and Eastern Nigeria, the attain- 
ment of universal, free primary education 
has been made an absolute priority. In other 
English-speaking territories this objective 
has been accepted in principle. In French- 
speaking Africa, the principle is accepted, the 
rate and method of working out its appli- 
cation being left to local interpretation. 

The consequences have been, in every 
instance, a phase of rapid expansion, which 
has strained the resources in respect of the 
provision of buildings and equipment, pro- 
duced serious dilution of the quality of the 
teaching, and reduced the effectiveness of 
supervision. Even where no attempt has 
been made on political grounds to provide 
free primary education, most African com- 
munities have shown in recent years so 
strong a desire for education for their chil- 
dren that rapid expansion has been inevita- 
ble. Between 1946 and 1956 school enroll- 
ment in most territories expanded over 100 
per cent. In the former French Equatorial 
Africa territories, the increase in enrollment 
was 314.5 per cent. In the Western Region 
of Nigeria, where a system of free and uni- 
versal primary education was set up in 1955, 
the increase in the primary school enroll- 
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ment was 142 per cent in five years. In 
Ghana, the primary school enrollment rose 
from 154,360 in 1951 to 455,053 in 1958. 

Political decisions to expand the provision 
of primary education, whether taken by de- 
pendent or independent governments, have 
been in every case motivated by two con- 
siderations. In the first place there has been 
appreciation of the fact that political re- 
sponsibility in democratic terms is dependent 
upon an informed electorate. Second, that 
social and economic development are de- 
pendent upon the intelligent and understand- 
ing cooperation of the community to imple- 
ment plans, and upon an adequate supply of 
skilled manpower. 

It is less easy to determine the major 
sources of drive for the educational expan- 
sion. While it is true to say that the climate 
of political change contributed to the accel- 
eration of the expansion of primary educa- 
tion, it must be recognized that plans for 
expansion were being prepared before the 
full significance of the nature of the political 
developments had become clear. It is equally 
difficult to determine to what extent local 
politicians were responsible for stimulating 
the demand for education, by giving it prior- 
ity in their policy statements and in their 
electioneering campaigns, and to what ex- 
tent they were giving explicit expression to 
the desire of the demos they sought to repre- 
sent and to lead. In some respects, the sud- 
den expansion of primary education in the 
late forties and fifties was the outcome of 
the work of missions and governments in the 
previous quarter of a century. 


Resultant Problems 


The rapid expansion of primary educa- 
tion has resulted in a number of problems 
of great moment. The number of teachers 
required has risen far beyond the resources 
available for training them; at the same time 
the number of children capable of bene- 
fiting from secondary education has in- 
creased far beyond the facilities available. 
Moreover, there was not and could not be 
enough money for building and equipping 
more schools. The enormous response to the 
provision of primary school facilities has re- 
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sulted in a general lowering of the age of 
admission. In consequence large numbers of 
children are now completing the formal pri- 
mary course at too early an age, and at too 
early a stage of physical maturity, to be able 
to enter gainful employment, even when 
there are opportunities available. 

Before considering these problems it 
would be wise to get some measure of the 
present provision of primary education. The 
picture presented in twenty-two territories 
is shown in Table 1. 

Excluding the Lagos figures, as represent- 
ing an arbitrary unit within a territory, the 
highest ratios of enrollment are Eastern Re- 
gion, Nigeria, approximately 80 per cent; 
Ghana, approximately 60 per cent; Belgian 
Congo, approximately 55 per cent; and Ny- 
asaland, approximately 50 per cent. By con- 
trast, the Northern Region of Nigeria has 
approximately only 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age attending the primary 
school, and former Italian Somaliland has 
approximately 6 per cent. 

Now the significance of these figures is 
that except for a few isolated areas such as 
Lagos and the Northern Rhodesia industrial 
area, every country is still faced with a for- 
midable task in providing facilities for pri- 
mary education for every child of school 
age, and this despite the tremendous expan- 
sion that has taken place. The task is seen 
to be all the more formidable when it is 
recognized that coupled with it is the need 
to expand and improve facilities for the 
training of teachers for the schools. 

In all countries there is a lack of teachers 
to fill the new posts, and in most countries, 
except at the lowest level of unqualified and 
untrained teacher, there are difficulties in 
meeting the need. Indicative of the dimen- 
sion of the problem is the situation in the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, where pressure 
for expansion is still low, and where only 
one child in eighteen is enrolled at the pri- 
mary school, while five hundred teachers (5 
per cent of the total primary teaching staff) 
need to be enrolled each year in order to fill 
existing vacancies. Only in Ghana and in 
Northern Rhodesia can it be said that the 
supply of teachers for primary schools is 
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TABLE 1. Primary EpucATION, POPULATION 
AND ENROLLMENT 





School Primary 
Age School 
Popula- = Enroll- 
Territory Year tion* ment 





Central and West Africa: 


Belgian Congo 1957-58 2,711,800 1,572,824 
Cameroons 
(French) 1958 
Ivory Coast 1958 
Dahomey 1959 
Gabon 1958 
Gambia 1958 
Ghana 1958 
Upper Volta 1959 
Liberia 1959 
Nigeria 
Lagos 1958 
Northern 
Region 1957 
Western 
Region 1957 
Eastern 
Region 1957 
Republic of the 
Congo 1958 
Senegal 1958 
Sierra Leone 1958 
Sudan 1958 
Togoland 1959 


640,000 
618,000 
345,000 

82,000 

58,000 
967,200 
694,000 
250,000 


293,977 
125,727 
81,107 
39,763 
6,465 
540,921 
40,923 
53,232 


67,400 56,688 


3,608,600 205,769 


1,347,200 982,755 


1,585,400 1,209,167 


156,000 
460,000 
428,000 
740,000 
220,000 


78,962 
80,473 
69,276 
42,052 
78,689 


East Africa: 
Ethiopia 
Federation of 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 
Northern 
Rhodesia 1958 
Nyasaland 1958 
Kenya 1958 
Madagascar 1959 
Uganda 1957 
Somaliland 
(Italian) 1958-59 
Tanganyika 1958 


1958-59 4,000,000 158,005 


444,000 
520,000 
1,198,000 
1,010,000 
1,153,000 


243,926 
269,693 
601,410 
364,217 
418,179 


264,000 
1,733,067 


16,485 
403,301 





Source: On the Needs of Tropical Africa in 
the Field of Primary and Secondary Education 
(Unesco / Ed / Africa / 2, Paris, 15 January 
1960). 

* Estimated at 20 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 
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beginning to approximate to needs in terms 
of numbers of persons with satisfactory mini- 
mum qualifications. 

Apart from questions of policy about the 
recruitment and conditions of service of 
teachers, political changes have exercised a 
profound influence on the status of the 
teaching profession. Where steps have been 
taken to prepare for political independence, 
great demands have been made upon teach- 
ers as the most important pool of persons 
with suitable educational qualifications for 
service on committees as elected or nomi- 
nated representatives, for leadership in po- 
litical organizations, and for membership of 
parliamentary and local authority political 
machinery. In consequence the schools have 
suffered on two counts. At all levels of po- 
litical activity, participation by teachers has 
resulted in much absenteeism from school 
duties, and the more able or the more po- 
litically active members of the profession 
have left for full-time public or political 
service. This, however, is not the total story. 
Political independence is invariably accom- 
panied by an expansion of the public serv- 
ices, the development of diplomatic services, 
and a deliberate policy of reduction in the 
number of expatriate employees. Since the 
teaching profession is the main source of 
educated persons, it is exploited by govern- 
ment, commerce, and industry to meet their 
more urgent staffing needs. 

This has produced a disastrous situation 
which up to the present has not received the 
serious attention it warrants. Various stop- 
gap measures have been attempted, such as 
a temporary lowering of standards of aca- 
demic and professional qualification, and 
less demanding conditions of training. But a 
satisfactory solution requires an examination 
of the total educational process; in particular, 
there is need for a reassessment of schooling 
in terms of the current social and economic 
conditions, and a reappraisal of the methods 
of recruiting and training teachers. The pri- 
mary school curriculum is still in all essen- 
tials that portion of the traditional curricu- 
lum that can be covered in four or six years. 
It is a curriculum devised essentially to lead 
on to the conventional western type of sec- 
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ondary school. It is true that some effort 
has been made to give a rural bias to the 
content, but in no instance has the curricu- 
lum been reviewed in the light of changing 
circumstances. Because in the past the pri- 
mary school has been regarded as the first 
stage in the process of formal education, it 
has been dominated by the qualifications re- 
quired for admission to the secondary school. 
But the majority of children attending the 
primary school receive no opportunity of 
further formal education. The best percent- 
age of general secondary school enrollment 
from the primary school is 15.4 per cent in 
Ghana. Of the twenty-two territories listed 
in Table 1, only six have a percentage en- 
rollment of between 5 and 10 per cent, and 
six have a percentage enrollment of less than 
1 per cent. 

The vast majority of children can expect 
nothing more than a short period of formal 
education, in most cases four to six years, 
and yet, shortly, will have to assume im- 
mense political, economic, and social re- 
sponsibilities in conditions of great strain. 
In these circumstances it is obvious that the 
content and the treatment of the primary 
school needs drastic revision. Such revision 
is likely to result in the need for a new ap- 
proach to the training of teachers. 

Another aspect of the problem of provid- 
ing enough teachers to meet the increase 
in the primary school enrollment is that of 
expanding the training facilities and provid- 
ing adequate salaries. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture none of the countries can hope to find 
sufficient money to meet all the costs from 
their own resources. Yet something must be 
attempted if the economic and social status 
of the teachers is not to deteriorate at a time 
when the provision of education is so im- 
portant to general development. 

It will not be easy to solve these prob- 
lems. Whatever financial assistance may be 
forthcoming from the former metropolitan 
countries, either directly or through interna- 
tional machinery, there will have to be a radi- 
cal revision of the content of primary edu- 
cation and of the methods of training 
teachers. 

At the same time the taxpaying commun- 
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ity must be educated politically. Here the 
newly independent governments have failed 
as completely as did their predecessors, de- 
spite the existence of official information 
services. In Ghana, the failure to prepare 
the community for the idea of dispensing 
with a middle school leaving examination 
made it necessary to resuscitate the exam- 
ination two years after it had been dropped. 
Failure to prepare the people for the in- 
crease in local rates to meet the rescinding 
of the payment of fees in the primary school 
had equally unfortunate consequences. In 
the Western and Eastern Regions of Nigeria 
there were similar failures. 

Unless the members of a free society 
understand the nature of changes and de- 
velopments taking place they are unlikely 
to cooperate or accept financial responsibility 
for education. This lesson is not yet fully 
appreciated by many of the political leaders. 
It is a lesson that must be learned if genuine 
local responsibility is to develop. 


Problems of Expansion of Secondary 
Education 


Turning to secondary education and to 
technical and vocational education at the 
secondary level in these same countries, the 
factual picture is as presented in Table 2. 

Arthur Lewis, Principal of the University 
College of the West Indies, estimates that the 
proportion of the population that should re- 
ceive secondary education, if the needs of a 
country for educated manpower are to be 
met, is 4 per cent of each generation. 
Whether one accepts this or not, it is clear 
from the figures in Table 2 that the existing 
provision for secondary education is every- 
where inadequate. 

The supply of qualified secondary school 
teachers is even less satisfactory than is 
the supply of primary school teachers. In 
Ghana, for instance, ten years after the 
opening of an Institute of Education to give 
professional training to university graduates, 
the number of candidates put forward for 
the first postgraduate professional examina- 
tion was thirteen. 

Here the political leaders are faced with 
a serious dilemma. For prestige reasons, as 
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well as for less emotional reasons, it is neces- 
sary to recruit local graduates as quickly as 
possible into the administration and into 
overseas services. Similarly, to a lesser but 
still significant extent, commerce and in- 
dustry are anxious to obtain the services of 
local graduates. The demands of these ave- 
nues to employment are being met at the 
expense of the secondary schools and col- 
leges. The gaps thus created in the staffing 
of secondary schools can be filled, in part, 
by recruiting expatriates. There are not the 
political objections, at least not to the same 
degree, to employing expatriates for teach- 
ing as there are to employing them in ad- 
ministrative posts. Unfortunately, recruit- 
ment of expatriates has been made difficult 
by a number of developments, all of which 
add up to reduced security, reduced op- 
portunities of promotion, and conditions of 
service which do not compete favorably 
with those in other forms of employment. 


Curricula 


One feature in which modifications might 
have been expected in consequence of politi- 
cal independence, namely, the content of the 
curriculum, has received scarcely any atten- 
tion. In every territory almost all the sec- 
ondary schools follow the traditional aca- 
demic curriculum which is so familiar. Tech- 
nical and “modern” curricula have received 
little attention. For instance, in Ghana, the 
only major change that has been made in 
the secondary school curriculum is the in- 
troduction of French. This decision was 
political, reflecting the “island” nature of 
Ghana in relation to the French-speak- 
ing territories around it and Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah’s concern for Pan-Africanism. In 
the French-speaking territories themselves, 
political independence has not produced any 
immediate radical changes in the curricu- 
lum, except that in Guinea English is now 
taught on the same footing as French. The 
urge to attain full expression of the “African 
personality” has led to a desire to adjust the 
balance between the use of French and 
African languages in the schools, but it is 
realized that for the time being French 
must continue to be the main vehicle of ed- 
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TABLE 2. SECONDARY EDUCATION, POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT 





Territory Year 


School Age 
Population* 


Technical and 
Vocational 
Enrollment 


Secondary 
Enrollment 





Central and West Africa: 
Belgian Congo 1957-58 
Cameroons (French) 1958 
Ivory Coast 1958 
Dahomey 1959 
Gabon 1958 
Gambia 1958 
Ghana 1958 
Upper Volta 1959 
Liberia 1959 
Nigeria 
Lagos 1958 
Northern Region 1957 
Western Region 1957 
Eastern Region 1957 
Republic of the Congo 1958 
Senegal 1958 
Sierra Leone 1958 
Sudan 1958 
Togoland 1959 
East Africa: 
Ethiopia 
Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 
Northern Rhodesia 1958 
Nyasaland 1958 
Kenya 1958 
Madagascar 1959 
Uganda 1957 
Somaliland (Italian) 1958-59 
Tanganyika 1958 


1958-59 


2,711,800 


12,158 28,677 
640,000 6,645 3,344 
618,000 4,310 794 
345,000 2,881 

82,000 1,025 

58,400 674 
967 ,200 83 ,096 
694,000 1,841 

250,000 3,046 


67 ,400 4,591 


3,608 ,600 3,651 


1,347,200 46,810 
1,585,400 12,242 
156,000 1,975 
460 ,000 5,066 
428 ,000 5,904 
740 ,000 1,790 
220 ,000 1,847 


4,000 ,000 4,496 


444 ,000 1,890 1,840 
520 ,000 1,169 927 
1,198 ,000 3,922 1,114 
1,010,000 19,116 6,314 
1,153 ,400 21,599 3,807 
264 ,000 822 915 
1,733 ,067 3,499 1,366 





Source: On the Needs of Tropical Africa in the Field of Primary and Secondary Education (Unesco/ 


Ed/Africa/2, Paris, 15 January 1960). 


*Estimated at 20 per cent of the total population. 


ucation until an adequate supply of material 
in the accepted African languages is avail- 
able. Incidentally, while considering lan- 
guage as a medium of instruction and as 
part of the content of the curriculum at 
both the primary and secondary levels, it is 
important to note that it is loaded with 
political implications. Undue emphasis upon 
the significance of the mother-tongue can 
become a_ divisive influence in territories 
where no single African language or lan- 
guage group is dominant. At the same time, 
whatever the merits of an African language, 
political independence tends to increase the 
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range of international contacts and activi- 
ties; while technological development al- 
most of necessity involves the use of one or 
other of the major Western languages. The 
problems are further complicated by the 
lack of indigenous linguistic authorities to 
guide political decisions. One of the chief 
defects in the newly established university 
institutions is the failure up to the present 
to develop vigorous faculties and depart- 
ments for the study of African languages. 

The development of vocational secondary 
education has been more marked under 
French and Belgian auspices than under 
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British. This in part reflects the differences 
of general policy, in part the differences in 
the development of primary and secondary 
education. One factor that may bring about 
fairly rapid changes in this direction is the 
changing emphasis upon the value of the 
technician as opposed to the white-collar 
worker that is an inevitable concomitant of 
economic development, especially if the 
latter is planned and the planning is ac- 
companied by effective manpower surveys. 
The most potent influences in this respect 
are likely to be the World Bank (the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment), the International Monetary 
Fund, the C.LA., and the United Nations 
Special Fund. The latter, the most recent 
agency in the field, is engaged in three types 
of project; (1) preparing surveys of material 
resources; (2) conducting research programs 
leading to expanded use of local materials; 
and (3) establishing training institutes. The 
expansion of the activities of the United 
Nations Special Fund puts a premium upon 
the enlistment of local effort and upon local 
financial support for the projects under- 
taken. This is an approach likely to appeal 
to political leaders in the newly independent 
territories and to encourage a critical ex- 
amination of the content and the balance of 
technical and vocational training at the sec- 
ondary school level. 


University and Postsecondary Education 


In the sphere of university and post- 
secondary technological education, there is 
greater diversity. Apart from Fourah Bay 
College, Sierra Leone, Gordon College, Khar- 
toum, and minor provision of university 
teaching facilities at Achimota (Gold Coast), 
Yaba Higher College, Nigeria, and Ma- 
kerere College, Uganda, the provision of 
local facilities for higher education is vir- 
tually a postwar development. In the British 
territories the postwar development was 
based upon common principles and common 
machinery. While allowing for local varia- 
tions, all the planning was guided by the 
advisory and administrative services of the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion (in the Colonies) Overseas for univer- 
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sity institutions and by the Council for 
Overseas Colleges of Arts, Science and Tech- 
nology for technical education. The Univer- 
sity of London accepted responsibility for 
the granting of university degrees under a 
scheme of special relationship, and the 
Council for Overseas Colleges of Arts, Sci- 
ence and Technology assisted the institutions 
under its auspices to negotiate schemes to 
gain recognition of their qualifications by 
the appropriate professional and educational 
bodies in the United Kingdom. 

The overriding policy was the establish- 
ment of autonomous institutions similar in 
character and standard to those existing in 
the United Kingdom. No timetable was 
drawn up for reaching independent status, 
but the tendency has been for the university 
institutions to take independent status with 
or soon after attainment of political inde- 
pendence. 

Governments have shown considerable 
generosity toward these institutions and on 
the whole have fully respected their au- 
tonomy. However, in Ghana, Prime Minister 
Nkrumah has recently made remarks sug- 
gesting a sensitivity to the critical attitude of 
some members of the university college that 
might augur political interference with col- 
lege affairs. At the present moment, a com- 
mittee of enquiry is being set up by the gov- 
ernment to review the facilities for higher 
education in Ghana. An outcome of this 
could be that political considerations will 
affect policy and control of the institutions 
of higher learning. In Nigeria, political am- 
bition and regional interests have led Dr. 
Azikwe (formerly Prime Minister, Eastern 
Region, Nigeria) to press for the establish- 
ment of a separate university for Eastern 
Nigeria under American sponsorship, in 
contrast to University College, Ibadan, which 
was established under the auspices of the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Overseas. His original anti-British, or 
perhaps more correctly pro-American, atti- 
tude has, however, been modified and the 
project is now going forward under the joint 
auspices of Michigan State University and 
the University of London. Here we see local 
political interests bringing about an inter- 
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esting experiment in joint Anglo-American 
sponsorship. Political interest has also been 
shown recently in Northern Nigeria where 
it is intended to establish a university for 
Northern Nigeria at Kano. How this proposal 
will fit in with the recommendations of the 
Ashby Committee at present reviewing the 
higher education needs of Nigeria for the next 
twenty years remains to be seen. What is 
clear is that political independence is likely 
to result in an emphasis on regional rather 
than on federal interests. Potentially the 
country is large enough for this to be of no 
great significance in the long run, but there 
may be difficulties in the initial stages. One 
of these, of course, will be financial. An- 
other complication is likely to occur because 
political leadership in Northern Nigeria, 
which is Islamic, may look to the Sudan and 
possibly Egypt for assistance rather than to 
the United Kingdom or the United States. 
What is almost certainly true is that political 
influence will be against cooperation with 
the university institutions in Southern Ni- 
geria. 

In East Africa, federal or independent de- 
velopment of university resources is also 
likely to be influenced by political changes. 
At present, the University College of East 
Africa (Makerere, Uganda) serves Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika, and the Royal Col- 
lege of Arts, Science and Technology also 
serves all three territories. With the accept- 
ance of the recommendations of the Lock- 
wood Committee (1959), these institutions, 
together with a third university institution 
to be established in Tanganyika, will form a 
Federal University of East Africa. Political 
considerations may, however, make for dif- 
ficulties in that the three territories are pro- 
ceeding at different rates toward political in- 
dependence, and Tanganyika, the territory 
least well equipped financially and educa- 
tionally, will be the first to attain political 
independence. At present it has no institution 
of university pretensions. 

Whereas the institutions in British or 
former British territories have had the full 
confidence of the local communities from 
their beginnings, this was not so in French 
Africa. For instance, in the early stages the 
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Dakar Institute of Higher Studies (1950), 
now the University of Dakar, was regarded 
with suspicion as being an attempt to de- 
prive the French African of the privilege of 
university education in Metropolitan France. 
These early suspicions were intensified by 
clashes between students sent to metropoli- 
tan universities and the supervisory and ad- 
visory bodies whose excessive parentalism, 
coupled with what was interpreted as strin- 
gent if not inadequate allowances, created 
a sense of discrimination that was resented 
by the African students and lent a degree of 
verisimilitude to anti-French agitation. 

The development of higher education 
facilities in the Belgian Congo was initiated 
much later than in other parts of Africa. 
Lovanium University was opened in 1954 
under the auspices of the University of 
Louvain. The State University of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi was opened in 
1956 under the direction of a Conseil d’Ad- 
ministration which includes in its member- 
ship the Recteur and representatives of the 
University as well as representatives of the 
Polytechnic Faculty of Mons and of the 
Institute of Agronomy and the School of 
Veterinary Medicine in Belgium. The con- 
sequences of political independence in the 
Congo for these institutions is difficult to 
foretell. There is no immediate prospect of 
their gaining autonomy but, at the same 
time, the anti-Belgian climate of opinion 
may make it impossible to continue develop- 
ment under direct Belgian patronage. 

In all the territories expanded facilities 
for higher education are badly needed and 
there is not enough money to provide them. 
Up to the present, because the supply of 
persons qualified to benefit from higher edu- 
cation is limited, and because economic and 
industrial developments have not yet reached 
the stage where the shortage of persons 
with university or technological qualifications 


is serious, the need for these expanded facili- E 
ties has been masked. The two territories 7 
where the needs are certain to be critical in | 
the immediate future are the Belgian Congo | 
and Tanganyika. In the former, political © 


leadership, or rather failure to prepare Afri- 
cans for it, may already have struck a near 
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mortal blow to immediate prospects of ex- 
panding facilities; whereas in Tanganyika 
there is every hope that the political leaders 
will be able to obtain the support necessary 
for financing the development of higher 
education. 

A feature of higher education which car- 
ries strong political overtones is the provision 
of scholarships for education overseas. In 
financial terms this often appears to be 
cheaper than making local provision, and in 
technological fields it is sometimes the only 
immediate possibility. But it is a policy that 
thwarts national prestige, and also delays 
the establishment of local teaching, research, 
and advisory services. The importance of 
the latter two aspects of institutions of 
higher education has not always been fully 
recognized by politicians anxious to be in- 
dependent of foreign technical assistance. 

Competition from interested parties out- 
side Africa for influence in the newly in- 
dependent territories has also introduced 
political considerations. In addition to the 
major ideological competition between Rus- 
sia and the West, there has been competition 
between Western countries to obtain influ- 
ence. In East Africa a scheme of scholar- 
ships for Africans to go to America has been 
sponsored by a group motivated by Ameri- 
can anti-colonialism; this has been pursued 
without regard to local provisions. Unex- 
pected problems, however, have made it 
more difficult than had first appeared for 
these efforts to be as fruitful as their spon- 
sors hoped. One thing that needs to be 
kept in mind is that unfamiliar qualifications 
are not always accepted locally. Where 
political independence has been attained, 
interpretation of qualifications is almost in- 
variably in the hands of persons who ob- 
tained their qualifications under the former 
metropolitan regime, and they tend to show 
considerable, and sometimes excessive, con- 
servatism in assessing “foreign” qualifica- 
tions. Furthermore, persons likely to be un- 
der influences considered detrimental to the 
independence and authority of the newly 
established political power are not readily 
accepted for appointment to posts of in- 
fluence. 
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Because so many factors affect the future 

provision of higher education, it is im- 
portant that all resources, national and in- 
ternational, should be consolidated if the 
development of higher education in Africa 
is to proceed rapidly enough to meet 
African needs, to ensure the integrity of 
political independence, and to provide for 
the autonomy of the universities. 

The curricula pursued in all the university 
and technological institutions are very closely 
related to those followed in the metropoli- 
tan or former metropolitan countries. There 
has been little, if any, political pressure on 
the academic aspects of the work of these 
institutions; even the lack of development of 
studies in African languages and culture has 
elicited little local criticism. This reflects a 
political drive to advance those features of 
Western education which are essential to 
economic and social material development, 
and it also reflects a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of African studies to social 
development in the fields of personal rela- 
tions, administration, and government. No- 
where in Africa has there been any serious 
challenge to the accepted standards of quali- 
fication for admission to, and completion of, 
higher educational studies, though isolated 
voices have been raised suggesting that the 
Western standards are too demanding at 
this present stage of African development. 
On the other hand, the inclusion in the 
university institution of some nongraduate 
courses has not been regarded as detrimental 
to the general status of the institution by 
the general public, though this fear has 
been expressed by many of the university 
teachers. 

In the field of technological studies, in 
former British territories, political inde- 
pendence has not been accompanied by any 
better appreciation of the relationship of 
technical requirements to technological ones 
than was shown by the preceding govern- 
ments. Consequently there is at present an 
imbalance between the provision of facili- 
ties for technical and vocational training at 
the secondary level and for technological 
training at the higher level. It is unlikely 
that the significance of this will be clearly 
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understood until manpower surveys are 
treated as an essential part of economic and 
industrial planning. In the Belgian Congo 
practically all the emphasis has been upon 
training technicians. The policy in French- 
speaking territories lies somewhere between 
British and Belgian practice. 


Finance and Control 


The administration and financing of edu- 
cation is affected by the change from colo- 
nial to independent political status in a num- 
ber of ways that call for comment. Prior to 
independence, the methods of administra- 
tion and finance under the three major co- 
lonial powers differed. Under British author- 
ity responsibility for policy making and 
executive action was in the hands of the 
Director of Education of the territory. The 
Imperial government indicated broad lines 
of policy through advisory minutes and 
memoranda, but the “man-on-the-spot” was 
given paramount responsibility. With politi- 
cal independence, the Director of Education 
becomes the chief executive officer, the re- 
sponsibility for policy being vested in a 
Minister of Education responsible to a leg- 
islature as a member of a cabinet or team 
of ministers. Not least of the consequences 
of this change is the direct political respon- 
sibility to the franchise. The extent to which 
education votes have been given a consider- 
able, and, sometimes, a major place in 
budgets is a measure of the significance of 
this change. On occasions, the consequences 
have been less than fortunate. Ministers, lack- 
ing experience and not fully understanding 
the nature of their responsibilities, sometimes 
exercise their authority in a personal and 
arbitrary way. In Ghana there has been 
personal interference by a Minister in the 
admission of pupils to an individual school, 
and on one occasion an attempt was made 
to dictate what should be said at a univer- 
sity college refresher course. Recently in 
Western Region, Nigeria, the then Minister 
promulgated a directive concerning the con- 
tent and layout of certain textbooks which 
was purely personal in taste and which was 
made in disregard of the advice of his pro- 
fessional advisers. 
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Another feature of change resultant upon 
political independence is the tendency to 
replace voluntary agency (mission) control 
and supervision by local and central gov- 
ernment control. Related to this is the at- 
tempt to offload part of the financial burden 
from the central government to local au- 
thority budgets. This latter action has had 
little success, largely because assumptions 
about the readiness and capacity of the local 
authorities to carry the financial responsi- 
bilities had been mistaken. In this matter, 
local authorities, authorized by legislation, 
have been quite ineffective. Probably there 
was an error of judgment in assuming that 
local authorities in the United Kingdom 
pattern could be imitated in African societies. 

In French and Belgian practice the ad- 
ministration has been much more central- 
ized. Attempts to place responsibility for 
building schools upon local bodies in French 
Africa have proved in many instances to be 
penny wise and pound foolish. Because 
shoddy buildings were erected, maintenance 
costs rose very rapidly and an inordinate 
proportion of the recurrent grants for edu- 
cation had to be diverted to meet them. On 
the other hand, the policy of allowing local 
discretion to control the rate of expansion 
of primary education has on the whole 
proved effective. But the general pattern is 
toward centralization of administration and 
finance, as it is in Liberia, Ethiopia, Somali- } 
land (Italian) and the French Community, f 
and in the Belgian Congo. 

It is difficult to arrive at valid compari- 
sons of actual expenditures on education, | 
derived as they are in various ways from § 
local and central government sources. In 
addition there are the diminishing contri- 
butions in money and kind from the volun- 
tary agencies, and the contributions being 
made from such outside sources as the Co- 
lonial Development and Welfare Fund 
(United Kingdom), the Investment Fund for 
Economic and Social Development—FIDES 
(France), the Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigéne | 
(Belgian Congo), International Cooperation 
Administration—ICA (United States), and 
the United Nations and Specialised Agen- 
cies. But what is significant is that in every 
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case political independence has resulted in 
vastly increased expenditures on education 
by the local governments. 


Summary Remarks 


The movement toward political independ- 
ence in Africa is accompanied by rapid ex- 
pansion of primary education, relatively large 
expenditure on higher education, slower ex- 
pansion of secondary education, and as yet 
inadequate improvement of training facili- 
ties for teachers. Politically there is a gen- 
eral recognition of the importance of edu- 
cation for economic and social development 
and the acceptance of the need to plan for 
it. But nowhere has the planning been suffi- 
ciently integrated with the rest of the eco- 
nomic and social planning. Ministerial re- 
sponsibility for education has given impetus 
to educational development, but is some- 
times marred through personal interpreta- 
tion of authority by ministers, mainly from 
lack of experience. Despite the zest for edu- 
cational expansion and the overwhelming 
financial burden it entails there has been as 
yet little imagination shown in reshaping 
education systems or in modifying the cur- 
ricula. The value of the media of mass com- 
munication has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated to have had an effect upon edu- 
cational practice in proportion to their 
worth. The education of women and girls 
still lags behind that of men and boys and 
the social and economic consequences have 






It has been quite the order of the day here, for some years past, to discuss 
the subject of popular education. This is a subject which can no more be 





yet to be recognized. Political independence 
has resulted in defections from education 
of the better-trained teachers in serious num- 
bers with the result that dilution of profes- 
sional standards is a threat in every newly 
independent territory. The growth of profes- 
sional organizations promises the develop- 
ment of pressure groups of considerable 
power at national and international levels. 

Problems of finance, content, and method 
are similar enough in character despite the 
diverse origins of the education systems in 
African countries to encourage regional and 
international cooperation and to offer scope 
for imaginative experiment. 
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known without being treated comparatively, than anatomy can be known 
without being treated comparatively. . . . The notion of treating a matter 
of this kind as a matter of scientific study hardly occurs to anyone in this 
country, but almost everyone treats it as a matter which he can settle by the 
light of his own personal experience, and of what he calls his own practical 
good sense. Our rule of thumb has cost us dear already, and is probably 


destined to cost us dearer still. 


—MATTHEW ARNOLD, Schools and Universities 


Comparative Education Review 


on the Continent (1868), pages 279-280. 








SOME PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN THE SUDAN’ 


M. O. BESHIR 


There are today two university institutions 
in the Sudan. Both are in Khartoum, the 
capital of the country. While the University 
of Khartoum is an old institution whose 
history goes back to 1899, the year of the 
reconquest of the Sudan, the Khartoum 
Branch of the University of Cairo (this is 
its name) was established only in 1955. The 
University of Khartoum has its own build- 
ings, is residential, and incorporates eight 
Faculties with about forty-five departments 
and specializations. The sister university has 
temporary use of buildings and offers classes 
only in the evenings. It occupies buildings 
used by an Egyptian secondary school dur- 
ing the day, and consists of three Faculties. 
The students attending the University of 
Khartoum are full-time students; the uni- 
versity is fully residential and awards its 
own degrees. The Khartoum Branch does 
not have full-time students; it is nonresi- 
dential, and prepares for degrees of Cairo 
University. 

The differences between the two universi- 
ties are not confined to those listed above. 
There are differences in their standards of 
entrance, their administration, and their syl- 
labuses. While the University of Khartoum 
is catering for the needs of the country and 
tries to produce the type of graduate that 
will meet the demands of the country for 
qualified personnel, the other follows the 
Egyptian type of university and produces 
graduates whose education is not very well 
suited to the requirements of the country. 


1 The following tables are distributed in the 
text of the article: 

(1) Students in the University of Khartoum. 

(2) Sudanese Students in other Universities. 

(3) Khartoum Staff according to Nationality. 

(4) Sudanese graduates sent by the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum for courses abroad. 
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The problem that will face the country is 
whether to treat the graduates of both uni- 
versities on equal terms when they apply for 
government posts. In the case of such equal 
treatment—i.e., upon appointment to gov- 
ernment service—the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Khartoum would feel that they 
have been treated unfairly. They consider 
themselves, and rightly, the better type of 
graduates with better academic qualifica- 
tions. 

Although the government has not made 
a clear policy on this matter the practice is 
to prefer University of Khartoum graduates 
when there is competition for a certain job. 
But there is no competition yet. The govern- 
ment need for qualified Sudanese to meet 
the growing demands—the result of devel- 
opment plans in many spheres—makes it 
possible for every graduate to be absorbed 
as long as he has a degree, no matter where 
he has obtained it. 

The existence of a clear and definite pol- 
icy on this problem is necessary because 
without such a policy, university standards 
will be a mere phrase with no values at- 
tached. The great danger is that the public 
will attach no importance to the idea that 
a university exists not only for teaching but 
also for research, and that a university edu- 
cation is not only attendance at lectures but 
means more: work in a library, tutorials and 
seminars, and a university life where staff 
and students come together. These things 
simply do not exist in the Cairo Branch. 

This problem will be aggravated when 
the Sudanese students now studying in dif- 
ferent countries of the world will come back 
in two or three years time. There are Sudan- 
ese students in Pakistan, Iraq, East Ger- 
many, Soviet Union, Lebanon, and many 
other countries. How will the Sudanese 
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Government treat these students, in regard 
to government appointments, as compared 
to the University of Khartoum graduates? 
The future of the University of Khartoum 
graduates—and the future of the University 
as an institution of higher learning and re- 
search—will not be in danger as long as 
the government continues its present prefer- 
ential policy. But it will not be possible to 
continue this policy for long in the face of 
the pressure that will result from the mere 
fact that graduates from the Cairo Branch 
and other similar universities will increase 
every year and form the majority of 
graduates. 

Another major problem that faces the 
University of Khartoum is the problem of 
planning future developments. The develop- 
ment of the University of Khartoum from 
higher schools in 1936 to a university col- 
lege in 1945 and then to a university in 
1956 has been a gradual process. As long 
as the financial conditions of the country 
were good, students were coming in suffi- 
cient numbers and staff was available; it 
was possible to plan ahead. But today the 
position has changed. The cotton crop, on 
which the country’s main economy is based, 
is no longer a safe source of income and 
therefore it is not possible for the govern- 
ment to say in advance how much money 
it will allocate for the university. Thus it 
becomes extremely difficult to see what the 
position is going to be in five or ten years. 

In addition it is not possible to predict 
the country’s need for personnel and kinds 
of specializations because no survey of ex- 
isting resources and future requirements has 
been made. Both the uncertainty of finances 
and the lack of information put the univer- 
sity in an awkward position. It is now im- 
possible to make long-term plans and short 
planning cannot be really sound. Academic 
planning has also become the prerogative of 
the administrators in the university and this 
is not a healthy position. 

Then there is the problem of staffing. The 
shortage in qualified university lecturers on 
a world scale is clear. The main sources 
from which the University of Khartoum 
Tectuits its teaching staff are the United 
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TABLE 1, STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 





1956-1957 1957-1958 1958-1959 1959-1960 


1955-1956 


Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 


Faculty 
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294 
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241 
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social studies 
Engineering 


Law 
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Medicine 
Science 
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Kingdom and Egypt. It is difficult to recruit 
from both markets at present. There is now 
keener competition in the United Kingdom 
due to the increasing demands on it from 
the commonwealth countries and the colo- 
nies. University colleges are expanding 
rapidly and new universities are being 
planned. Sudan being outside the Common- 
wealth, the University of Khartoum finds it 
difficult to attract candidates. Other factors 
are the short term of the contracts offered 
by Khartoum and the high cost of living re- 
sulting from changes in the economy. 

It is also becoming difficult to recruit 
from the Egyptian market. First, there is 
the expansion in university education in 
Egypt—two new universities have been es- 
tablished over the last five years. Second, 
there is the competition from other Arab 
countries for whom Egypt is the only source 
of supply. 

The only fields of recruitment left are the 
European and American markets and the 
Sudanese market. As far as Europe is con- 
cerned there is the problem of language— 
teaching is in English in Khartoum. There 
are not many attractions in the Sudan for 
Americans and there have been very few 
applicants who are of university cali- 


bre. Khartoum entertains no question of 
lowering the minimum qualification (an 
honours degree) for appointment to the 
academic staff. 

The machinery for recruitment is also a 
problem. In the past it was the Inter-Uni- 
versity Council which handled recruitment 
on behalf of the University College. Now 
that the university is independent, it natu- 
rally handles its own recruitment. This is a 
task that requires not only administrative 
ability and efficiency but contacts with the 
academic world which the university has not 
yet developed on a large scale. 

The only way out is for the university to 
build its own future staff by selecting the 
most outstanding of its graduates and train- 
ing them locally and abroad. The fulfillment 
of such a policy requires finance and careful 
handling. If not carefully handled the non- 
Sudanese members of staff will feel uncer- 
tain and perhaps feel they must leave for 
more secure jobs before they are “sudan- 
ized.” But whatever the consequences the 
solution certainly lies in training Sudanese 
graduates for jobs in the university. 

Since the establishment of the University 
College and the inauguration of the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum in July 1956 there has not 


TABLE 2. SUDANESE STUDENTS ACCORDING TO COUNTRY AND STUDIES UNDERTAKEN, JULY 1959 











University Cairo United United Other 
Faculty of Khartoum Branch Kingdom States Lebanon Countries Total 

Agriculture 67 _ 25 19 3 10 124 
Arts 294 294 7 _ 40 _ 583 
Economics and 

social studies 124 179 4 — 9 323 
Engineering 84 — 10 14 2 38 148 
Law 112 218 4 — — 2 336 
Medicine 141 _ 7 — oo 13 161 
Science 352 _ 4 2 40 22 420 
Veterinary science 42 — — 2 —- 2 44 
Education _— _— _— 2 — 2 4 
Pharmacy — _ _ — —_ 6 6 
Dental surgery —_ _ _ _ _ 20 20 
Forestry — — _— _— —_ 5 14 
Journalism — — — _ — 1 1 

Total 1,216 639 70 46 85 130 2,184 





Estimated Number of Students in Egypt = 200. 


Grand Total of Students in All Universities = 2,384, 
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THE RURAL ZULU TEACHER IN NATAL 


P. D. HEY 


The Zulus live on the eastern seaboard of 
the Union of South Africa in the province 
of Natal. They speak a language which, with 
modifications, is the lingua franca in many 
parts of the Union, particularly in the large 
urban centers. Although many Zulus work 
as migrant laborers in the towns and return 
to their homes for short spells during the 
year, there are many who live on the fringe 
of Western society with roots deep in the 
traditional way of life. This study is based 
on discussions with Zulu parents, children, 
and teachers in various parts of Natal on 
problems facing the teacher in a rapidly 
changing society. The data were collected 
during a three-year period of intensive field 
work among the Bidla tribe (an offshoot of 
the Zulu) in a rural African reserve area, 
Pholela, some forty-five miles from Pieter- 
maritzburg, 


The Teacher Between Two Worlds 


The Zulu teacher stands between two 
worlds, the traditional and the Western, and 
it is understandable that he is frequently at 
odds with himself and the society he is help- 
ing to change. The school building, by its 
very architecture, emphasizes the difference 
between the way of life of the school and 
that of the hut. The school (although no 
doubt the walls are of local mud and the 
floor of pressed cowdung in the style of local 
homes) is made of corrugated iron with 
painted roofs, benches, separate classrooms 
(if the teacher is lucky), and rectangular 
windows. The school is also a church, on 
Sundays, when the benches become pews, 
and the teacher’s desk serves as the altar. 
By contrast, the hut where the children live, 
or where the teacher lives as a boarder, is 
semicircular; there are no walls within the 
hut, except the invisible wall that divides 
the men on the right of the entrance from 
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the women on the left. There are no win- 
dows to the hut and only one door. The hut 
will have a family shrine (umsamo) at the 
back and the roof will be made of thatched 
grass. 

These physical differences between the 
world of the school in the rural area and 
that of the traditionalist are emphasized in 
the language. The Zulu clearly distinguishes 
schoolteaching (imfundo) from socialization 
(imfundiso or inkuliso). Imfundo is educa- 
tion in the Western sense and is carried on 
in a school, which teaches primarily the 3 
R’s and Christianity. Imfundiso, on the other 
hand, is the bringing up of a child to adult- 


hood, with the requisite values of Zulu so- | 
ciety. Imfundiso is the responsibility first of | 


the child’s family, nuclear or extended, and 
second, of the neighborhood. The modern 
Zulu teacher, of course, is concerned pri- 
marily with imfundo and, in the eyes of the 
adult, is regarded as being concerned with 
a sphere apart from the day-to-day business 
of living. 


It is the “apartness” of the Zulu teacher | 


that is the chief characteristic of this agent 
of a changing society. Adults view the 
teacher with ambivalence. On the one hand, 
he is looked upon as a respected leader, a 
good churchman, and possibly a catechist. 


He stands in some respect in loco parentis, f 


and his dress and manners are often favor- 
ably commented upon by local residents. It 
is the teacher who increasingly is asked to 
represent the father in family affairs, since 
the father is often away from home. The 
teacher has more learning than the parents 


and is believed by many to be best able to | 


discipline the child in the absence of the 
father working as a migrant laborer; indeed, 
he has more authority than the parents 
many cases, particularly when they are it 
literate. On the other hand, the teacher 
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threatens the old order. He is an entrepre- 
neur. He is a representative of the European, 
and he challenges that traditional authority 
of the parent and the chief with his new 
learning; he is, in short, a “foreigner.” 

The teacher then, by virtue of his profes- 
sion, is inexorably set apart from the rest of 
the community. His meals are taken sepa- 
rately and, such is the sense of difference 
between him and the rural people, his food 
is cooked in different pots by the family 
with whom he lodges (or he may cook his 
own meals). Even the ingredients of his 
meals illustrate the difference between the 
average family and the teacher. His relative 
wealth, too, by local standards, further sepa- 
rates him from other people. 

Owing to the African system of land 
tenancy, which allows a chief to expropriate 
a family if they are not residing on the land 
that has been given them, most male teach- 
ers in rural areas live as bachelors, while 
their wives and families live in another dis- 
trict.1 Some teachers in the rural areas feel 
that this enforced separation from one’s wife 
and family is a good thing for two reasons: 
First, if a man teaches in the same area in 
which he was reared, then he will not have 
the necessary authority with children or 
local people. Second, a teacher who had his 
home in the area might place the interests 
of the home before those of the school. The 
teacher is expected to lead the life of 
an ascetic for at least eight months of the 
year: Celibacy is one of the primary de- 
mands made of the teacher in his day-to-day 
human relationships. One of the principal 
causes of dissension, therefore, arises from 
the erratic moral behavior of teachers, which 
is hardly surprising in view of their inade- 
quate family life. 

Because the teacher is an innovator he is 
under constant observation by rural people. 
The teacher, according to the older residents 
of rural areas, is less a leader than he once 
was, and his attendance at church is a rarity. 
By contrast, the older teacher was a strict 
churchgoer, and part of his teaching duties 
were concerned with proselytizing in the 
area. These criticisms may be correct be- 
cause teaching is one of the few professions 
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open to an ambitious young man or woman, 
and some have tended to enter the profes- 
sion as a means of acquiring status rather 
than because they feel committed to teach- 
ing. 


The Teacher as a Source of Alienation 


The teacher in a rural area alienates the 
child from the parents because the teacher 
has had some contact with the outside world 
and espouses different values from those of 
the traditionalist. For example, punctuality 
—the Western devotion to time—is insisted 
upon by the school. Many teachers complain 
of the children’s inability to reach school on 
time, although children often have great dis- 
tances to walk and few homes have clocks 
or watches. Competition, which is found in 
the school’s emphasis on marks, individual 
success, and sports days, is at odds with the 
traditional Zulu belief that stresses the group 
first. Children are also encouraged to con- 
cern themselves with their own affairs in 
school and their own  self-development, 
which is an attitude at odds with traditional 
Zulu culture. The school is responsible for 
introducing the child to a wide variety of 
friends who would be denied him in the 
traditional home, which restricts friendship 
to kin members and persons in the immedi- 
ate area. The child enjoys himself more at 
school, in spite of the sometimes harsh teach- 
ing.? He returns home a laggard to his round 
of traditional tasks. 

This alienation is laid at the door of the 
teacher by the parent: He wants the child to 
have education, but he finds his child’s edu- 
cation drawing the child away from the 
home; it is the teacher, he reasons, who is 
responsible. A hundred other little events in 
each day draw parents and children apart. 
For instance, the child must be able to say 
the school prayers and therefore must be “a 
Christian.” If his parents are pagan, this is a 
source of difficulty, for children are ashamed 
of pagan parents. Many injunctions by the 
teacher imply criticisms of the home; meth- 
ods of ploughing, contouring of the land, and 
preventing erosion are taught which are in 
sharp contrast to what is actually practiced 
by the adult in the rural area. Cleanliness is 
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frequently stressed in health lessons at 
school, although all inhabitants of the area 
have the greatest difficulty in getting water. 
Who is to know that the teacher has difficul- 
ties, too, in bathing daily? Most teachers ap- 
pear at school carefully dressed, in contrast 
to the habits of rural people. A parent, as 
the child progresses in school, is compelled 
to spend more and more on dressing the 
child. School is a place where one arrives 
clean, in contrast to the home where one 
changes clothes for rougher work. 

The teacher has also forgotten a good 
deal of traditionalist knowledge and this, of 
course, is a further source of alienation. 
He has forgotten his ancestry (if he has ever 
been taught it), a thing which any illiterate 
would know, and he is often hard put to 
remember the details of traditional ceremony 
if he is asked to participate. He has learned 
to record events in terms of dates that re- 
late to world history rather than to the local 
area. His heroes are different: He will not 
know the history of his own tribe or that 
of the local area, but he will eagerly follow 
the accounts of sportsmen, and particularly 
of African boxers, and can provide detailed 
accounts of their achievements. He will gen- 
erally be interested in the news of his home 
area, the larger South Africa, and the over- 
seas world; he does not have the tradition- 
alist’s narrow concern for the local affairs 
of an area remote from the town and the 
teacher training college. 

Most rural teachers hope to move into the 
larger urban centers and regard their stay 
in the country as merely temporary. Conse- 
quently, few attempt to combat the scourges 
of the district (for example, erosion) and put 
into effect the theory of the classroom, 
partly because of their feeling of imperma- 
nence, and partly because of their attitude 
toward manual labor.* This attitude is carried 
to craftwork. No one can question the skill 
of the traditionalist African in basketmaking 
and the like; for the teacher, these are skills 
which are redolent of the world he is trying 
to leave behind. He is, in fact, proud of his 
lack of skill, and it is distasteful to him to 
have to teach his pupils those skills that he 
is so anxious to forget. 
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Teaching Problems 


For cultural reasons it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the African teacher to practice mod- 
ern teaching methods which belong to the 
world of Dewey and _ twentieth-century 
America. The following illustrations suggest 
some of the difficulties experienced: 

1. The traditional culture requires abso- 
lute respect to an adult in authority (partic- 
ularly a man). Contrary to pragmatic theory, 
a pupil or child may not question a superior, 





























































or disagree. Zulus expect instruction in the I 
authoritarian manner. It requires a teacher r 
of great strength of character and insight to \ 
adopt a different method. The female teacher 0 
often feels at a disadvantage because of the te 
submissive role of women in Zulu culture. te 
2. The teacher’s attitude toward himself vw 
and his own education is an important factor. he 
Rightly, the teacher considers that he has hi 
achieved his learning by dint of great sacri- Op 
fice on the part of his parents and himself. pa 
He has achieved status in the society, and <4 
he does not wish to relinquish it. The hir 
teaching he received is likely to have been me 
conservative and difficult to master, with uve 
considerable stress on rote learning. His suc- chi 
cesses are evident in the examination certifi- exa 
cates he can produce and amount to a good to 
deal in terms of unremitting effort. His 6 
learning has largely depended on committing clas: 
to memory events and symbols with which of ‘ 
he was once unfamiliar. He associates study life. 
with his own struggle, and he is therefore not scho 
ready to experiment with methods that might the | 
seem to debase his own achievement. It is ciety 
for this reason that he is reluctant to forego ar a 
competitive examinations, for example, as tural 
they are evidence of bastions won. Nor does cunt 
he want examinations which are not com- oo 
peted for by other sections of the commun- das 
ity in Natal (European and Indian) and jects s 
which make allowance for his African back- officia 
ground, for fear of a drop in standard. In of the 
regard to his own teaching, he insists on has an 
frequent tests and examinations as the prit- history 
cipal yardstick of achievement, and in his he has 
anxiety to maintain standards will often and re 
retard members of his class.* which 
3. A further factor which prevents im 9% Europe 
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proved teaching methods is the teacher’s 

own limited frame of reference. To make 
use of the local environment and to lead 
from it to the larger world (in the best Dewey 
tradition) requires wide knowledge, a trained 
sensibility, the habit of reading, and the op- 
portunity for travel—few of which the Zulu 
teacher has enjoyed. The teacher does not 
read books for pleasure, and he lacks the 
habit of reading quickly or widely. 

4. The Zulu teacher’s own education has 
meant the acquisition of Western values, the 
manipulation of English, and the habit of 
Western thought. The stress has always been 
on acquisition of these skills, and this de- 
termines the methods employed by the 
teacher in the school. The child must learn 
Western skills, not the skills that he falls 
heir to in the rural area. “European” learning 
has high status. Consequently, a great many 
opportunities in the local culture are by- 
passed.5 

These factors are potent forces at work 
hindering day-to-day teaching. There are 
many other difficulties which prevent effec- 
tive communication between teacher and 
child and can only be referred to briefly. For 
example, the teacher has not been trained 
to look at his own culture critically. There 
is a dichotomy between what is taught in the 
classroom and the practice outside. A sort 
of “double-think” characterizes teaching and 
life. This affects health education in the 
school, for example, which ignores many of 
the taboos and superstitions of African so- 
ciety. It would seem that the opportunity to 
air and analyze sympathetically African cul- 
tural belief is a cardinal need in teacher 
training. Syllabuses are devised by Europeans 
and reflect the government’s viewpoint. 
There is, too, an ambivalence in the teacher’s 
own attitude toward history and other sub- 
jects such as English and Afrikaans (the two 
official languages), which skews the teaching 
of these subjects (and others). The teacher 
has an understandably strong interest in the 
history of his people, but, on the other hand, 
he has to teach history written by Europeans 
and reflecting a European point of view, 
which overplays the achievements of the 
European and underplays the African cul- 
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ture. This helps to foster resentment, while 
at the same time it suggests the inferiority 
of the African intelligence. The subjects of 
English and Afrikaans are “loaded” by the 
factor of racial prejudice. 

Children and adults in a rural area will 
usually confess to the belief that Africans 
are intellectually inferior to Europeans, and 
those Africans who deny this will do so in 
terms that betray their uncertainty. Schools 
in South Africa, of course, are not integrated, 
so that it is difficult to put the belief to test. 
Children will always say that the European 
is “cleverer” than the African, implying in 
their tone a pejorative implication that they 
will always be outwitted by the European.® 
A teacher will have this stereotype to con- 
tend with, even though he may not share it 
himself. 

In a sense the Zulu teacher has an op- 
portunity which few teachers can hope for: 
the immense usefulness of the 3 R’s to the 
children in the early classes. They are 
put to functional use as soon as the child is 
sent to the store in the village or to work in 
the town. An ability to figure helps the 
mother when the child goes to buy; English 
and Afrikaans improve a child’s work pro- 
spects. An ability to write means that letters 
can be written home or to the town. Un- 
fortunately, most parents consider that once 
the child has a rudimentary knowledge of 
these basic skills, he is sufficiently educated. 
It is in the higher standards that there is the 
greatest weakness. 

The Zulu language is something of a 
Cinderella. It is thought by teachers that one 
learns Zulu outside the school anyway and 
the main function of the school is to West- 
ernize the child. English particularly is an 
international language; stress on Zulu, it is 
felt, is restrictive. Most teachers regard the 
present stress on teaching through the ver- 
nacular as a retrograde movement; they be- 
lieve that the new terms that are being in- 
vented to meet the demands of the syllabus 
are false and could more easily be acquired 
through the medium of the official lan- 
guages. Few children or teachers regard Zulu 
as an important school subject. 

On a material level, problems faced by 
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the teacher would daunt the most optimistic. 
The wonder is that so many continue teach- 
ing for so long. For example, school build- 
ings in rural areas are mostly old and 
draughty, cold in winter, hot in summer, and 
often leaky when it rains.? School meals are 
a prime need for children who travel great 
distances to and from school, but these are 
no longer supplied. Most children have only 
a thin gruel at the beginning of the day, and 
eat a full meal on their return late in the 
afternoon. This does not make teaching any 
easier. There is also an acute lack of the 
most rudimentary school equipment. Al- 
though classes are overcrowded, it will be a 
long time before there will be compulsory 
education for all Zulu children. 


Conclusion 


At a distance it is easy to suggest remedies, 
though no doubt it would be difficult to im- 
plement them. Zulu education in Natal needs 
direction and purpose. There is too much 
stress on disparate knowledge peripheral to 
the interest of the boy or girl. Opportunity 
for Africans in the larger society is limited ® 
and does not give incentive to the teaching 
in the schools. There can be no doubt that 
if job prospects were improved, teaching 
would be revitalized. As it is, education, in 
spite of the desire for it, seems to be pro- 
ceeding somewhat lamely. Also needed is a 
frank appraisal of African culture in the 
teacher training colleges, and a consideration 
of the influences of Western attitudes and 
values on the traditionalist society. As it is, 
very little is done to make the teacher con- 
scious of his double view of life, or the 
problems of education in a changing society. 


REFERENCES 


1 All women teachers in the system are single. 

2 There are school games to be played and 
other delights which make traditional tasks seem 
pale. 

5 Many teachers feel that their status has been 
hard won and they are not ready to relinquish 
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it by undertaking tasks that, by tradition, are 
done by laborers. One of the reasons frequently 
given for becoming a teacher is that it frees the 
individual from the drudgery of manual labor, 

4In a study of 102 school children over a 
seven-year period in a rural area, 58 repeated 
at least one year. Seventeen of this number re- 
peated two years during this time. 

5 For example, in a study undertaken by the 
author in 1956-57 in one area, 200 children 
(aged eleven to seventeen) from six rural schools 
were able to name 48 different types of grass 
and give their function within the culture. The 
same number of children were able to name 140 
different herbs and trees and describe their func- 
tion in similar fashion. 

6 Associated with this, of course, is the fact 
that the African child seldom has a chance of 
realizing his potential in the larger society, and 
the teacher teaches with this knowledge. (See 
Note 8, below. 

7 More often than not a child in the rural 
areas is inadequately protected against the 
weather. The higher in school that a child pro- 
ceeds, the better does he or she dress. This is 
perhaps because only the wealthiest are able to 
keep their children at school. In the top form 
of the school a boy is likely to wear shoes, pro- 
vided the weather is not too wet. In most rural 
schools boys wear khaki shirts and shorts or 
long trousers, depending on their age and stand- 
ard. If the weather is cold, boys, if fortunate, 
wear a sports coat or a blazer. Only occasion- 
ally do they wear sport jerseys or have a top 
coat to protect them from the weather. Occa- 
sionally a cap is worn. 

Schoolgirls are conscious of dress and in 
many rural areas it is a matter of importance 
to the girl to wear the uniform of the school. 
Like boys, they own one or two pairs of shoes, 
on the average, in the upper standards. Blazers 
are occasionally worn. Girls wear skirts and 
blouses. Dresses in the lower classes are of 4 
wide variety of color. 

Dress is a sign of status among teachers, and 
they are usually scrupulously tidy. Men often 
wear suits, women costumes. 

8 Most boys want to be teachers or clerks, 
and girls want to be nurses or teachers (in that 
order). Of a sample of 102 children in om 
rural area whose careers were followed over 4 
period of seven years after entry into school, 
only 36 were found to be still in school at th 
end of that period, and with even a remot 
chance of realizing their ambitions. This sg 
gests the difficulty experienced by children aml 
parents. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


ERNEST R. DUNCAN 


The writer first became interested in making 
a detailed comparison between teaching 
arithmetic in the United States and New 
Zealand in 1952. At this time he was in- 
vited by the New Zealand Education De- 
partment to revise its textbooks in arithmetic 
and as part of the work studied the literature 
on methods of teaching the subject in a num- 
ber of countries, notably the United States 
and Great Britain. The study which began as 
a consideration of solutions to specific class- 
room teaching problems soon widened to 
include more general comparisons and, since 
the New Zealand elementary school is more 
strongly influenced by the United States than 
by any other country, focused on compari- 
sons with the United States. 

The first and most obvious conclusion ar- 
rived at as a result of this study is that the 
teaching of arithmetic in the United States 
differs substantially from the teaching of the 
subject in New Zealand, and that the differ- 
ences are those which one might expect from 
a study of the cultural backgrounds and ed- 
ucational philosophies of the two countries. 

The belief that these differences are re- 
lated to general circumstances rather than 
chance causes is supported by the fact that 
there is a notable consistency in the way 
the teaching of the subject is developed in 
both countries. 

In New Zealand as in the United States, 
once certain basic teaching principles have 
been established, a coherent pattern of 
teaching is followed in the treatment of 
mathematical topics and social applications, 
in the use of materials and procedures, and 
indeed in all phases of teaching the subject. 

This consistency of treatment might well 
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be exemplified by considering one of the 
major differences between the two systems 
of teaching, the attitudes toward teaching 
through meaning and through repetitive 
drills. The basic difference in attitude is re- 
flected at many points in the arithmetic pro- 
gram as shown in the tabulation on the fol- 
lowing page. 

The American philosophy of teaching 
arithmetic is embodied in the meaning theory 
as described in so much of the professional 
literature on arithmetic in this country over 
the last two decades, and as expressed in 
textbooks, courses of study, and classroom 
procedures. American methods and con- 
cepts in arithmetic are consistent with learn- 
ing theory as stated by educational psycholo- 
gists, with the logical structure of the subject 
as analyzed by mathematics teachers, and 
with the general philosophy of the American 
elementary school curriculum. 

The New Zealand philosophy of teaching 
arithmetic is largely based on the utilitarian 
values of the subject and does not reflect as 
fully as the American the over-all philosophy 
of the country’s elementary school curricu- 
lum. New Zealand methods and concepts in 
arithmetic are based on a learning theory 
which is different from the American, a 
modified connectionism. 

Both the American and the New Zealand 
points of view are consistent with the cul- 
tural backgrounds against which they must 
be considered. Characteristics such as re- 
publicanism, practicalism, and moralism are 
common to both educational philosophies. 
But the American characteristics of diversity, 
individualism, and reformism are not part 
of the New Zealand philosophy. In that 
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The United States 


New Zealand 





. Teaching through varied experiences, em- 
phasizing the development of judgment 

. Handling objects to develop understanding 
of the number system as well as the four 
processes 

. Greater use of discussion in the develop- 
ment of understanding as basic to skill 

. Presentation of a modified algorism first, 
gradually developing the final form 

. Emphasis on those ideas which bring out 
the structure of the subject, such as the 
subtractive nature of subtraction 

. Choice of those concepts which can be most 
easily rationalized, such as the Decomposi- 
tion Method in subtraction with adjustment 

. Development of generalizations and prin- 
ciples 

. Emphasis on pupil discovery of principles 
and processes 

. New difficulties presented as a challenge to 
children’s understanding 

. Varied approaches to problem solving, gen- 
erally emphasizing understanding the struc- 
ture of the subject as the basis for skill in 
problem solving 


. Teaching through repetitive experiences, 
emphasizing the formation of habits 

. Handling objects mainly as part of the 
readiness program, understanding developed 
mainly through written forms 

. Greater use of vocalizations in the develop- 
ment of skill with any process 

. Presentation of the mature algorism at the 
outset, and practice with this form 

. Emphasis on those ideas which lend them- 
selves to teaching by repetition, such as the 
additive concept of subtraction 

. Choice of those concepts which can be ap- 
plied most efficiently, such as the Equal Ad- 
ditions Method in subtraction with adjust- 
ment 

. Emphasis on specifics and rules 

. Emphasis on the presentation of informa- 
tion in a readily understood form 

. Difficulties in the way of understanding 
eased by means of careful grading of the 
work 

. Approach to problem solving usually by a 
fixed procedure, generally emphasizing the 
orderly statement of problems as basic to 
their solution 





country three contrasting characteristics are 
more evident—uniformity, conformity, and 


conservatism. 

American diversity is apparent in the wide 
range of teaching practices in this country; 
but within this diversity there appears to be 
a common adherence to the philosophy of 
meaningful teaching referred to above. On 
the other hand, in New Zealand there are 
many forces which tend to perpetuate uni- 
formity. So far as arithmetic is concerned, 
these forces would include the issue of the 
same syllabus and textbooks to all schools, 
and the “merit” system of promoting teach- 
ers. Both of these stem from the heavily 
centralized system of educational adminis- 
tration in New Zealand. 

Individualism is a political as well as an 
educational principle in the United States. 
In New Zealand, conformity is a product of 
racial homogeneity, geographical insularity, 
and limited size. So far as arithmetic is con- 
cerned, American individualism supports the 
educational ideas of pupil discovery and in- 
sightful teaching; New Zealand conformism 
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tends toward the acceptance in educational 
practice of teaching prescriptions and meas- 
urable standards. 

American reformism encourages the de- 
velopment of methods which are related to 
current ideas in the various branches of 
pedagogy generally and in arithmetic teach- 
ing in particular. New Zealand conservatism 
ensures the maintenance of thorough instruc- 
tion but develops a cautious attitude toward 
certain desirable pedagogical advances, in 
particular toward teaching arithmetic ad- 
venturously. 

Cultural differences are largely the prod- 
uct of historical evolution, and historical 
factors, often associated with the work of 
particular men, have been important in the 
development of arithmetic in both countries. 
Some of the most important factors in the 
development of the subject in the United 
States and New Zealand during the last 
century and a half may be contrasted a 
shown opposite. 

Perhaps the most pervasive and persistent 
of the historical influences on the New Zea 
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land arithmetic curriculum have been the 
classical tradition and the examination sys- 
tem from England. These influences have 
affected many aspects of teaching arithmetic 
in New Zealand and have only recently be- 
gun to lose their force. They have tended 
to preserve the idea of arithmetic as a scho- 
lastic discipline and to direct the teaching 
of the subject toward secondary rather than 
primary goals. 

In the development of American arith- 
metic teaching Warren Colburn has un- 
doubtedly been most influential. While some 
of his reforms, notably his advocacy of 
mental arithmetic, were overridden by later 
movements, his work cleared the way for 
many of the subsequent developments. In 
particular, one can see the first signs in his 
work of the emphasis on pupil discovery and 
insight which later fitted in so well with the 
philosophy of Dewey and by the end of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century had es- 
tablished the foundations for the meaning 
theory. 

The meaning theory did not evolve as 
quickly in New Zealand. Partly this was be- 
cause New Zealand had no Warren Colburn; 
it is also consistent with the general trend 


for new ideas to be adopted more readily in 
the United States than in New Zealand. The 
testing movement and the teaching of social 
arithmetic both began earlier in the United 
States and both have had a longer time in 
which to be absorbed and modified to form 
the present American theory of teaching 
through understanding. 

Support for the meaningful teaching of 
arithmetic was obtained from the results of 
tests which formed part of the writer’s study 
of American and New Zealand teaching. 
Two tests, one a standardized American test 
and the other compiled from exercises in 
the New Zealand arithmetic texts, were ap- 
plied to two hundred American and two 
hundred New Zealand twelve-year-olds. In 
both of these tests the American group 
scored significantly higher than the New Zea- 
land group. 

Among the reasons for the superiority 
shown by the American group were the 
slightly higher IQ ratings of the American 
group, the use of specialist teachers in the 
American school, the fact that the New 
Zealand children were close to the beginning 
of their school year at the time of the test, 
and the effect of culture-laden items which 





The United States 


New Zealand 





. Warren Colburn and the introduction of 
Pestalozzian principles during the early part 
of the nineteenth century 

. The development of mass-production meth- 
ods in industry at the same time as the es- 
tablishment of universal schooling, during 
the second half of the nineteenth century 

. The work on standarized tests by Rice and 
Stone at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury 

. The work on connectionism by Edward 
Thorndike during the ’twenties 

. The influence of Dewey and Judd, particu- 
larly during the ‘twenties 

. The Tenth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics in 1935, empha- 
sizing the new concept of social arithmetic 

. The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 1941, 
advocating the Meaning Theory 


. The general adoption of the English classical 
tradition during the settlement of the young 
country in the early part of the nineteenth 
century 

. The development of an examination system 
for schools at the same time as the establish- 
ment of universal schooling, during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century 

. The emphasis on utilitarian aims at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century 

. The work on habit formation by Philip Bal- 
lard in England during the twenties 

. The work on backwardness and on stand- 
ardized tests by Burt and Schonell in Eng- 
land during the ’thirties 

. The reformist movement of the ‘thirties in 
New Zealand, the revision of the primary 
school syllabus, and the writing of the first 
texts in arithmetic, to be issued to all schools 
in 1943 


. The revision of the texts, beginning in 1952, 
more attempt to emphasize meaning 
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seemed to handicap the New Zealand chil- 
dren more than the American. But the main 
reason for the superiority shown by the 
American group and the principal conclu- 
sion which may be drawn from the tests is 
that meaningful methods of teaching arith- 
metic may produce superior results in both 
computation and problem solving with chil- 
dren who are close to the end of their ele- 
mentary school arithmetic program. 

One of the other conclusions which might 
be drawn from these tests, in conjunction 
with other recent tests of achievement in 
the United States and England, is that the 
drill approach to arithmetic is more likely 
to secure results on an achievement test in 
an educational system which is dominated 
by examinations, as in England at the eleven- 
plus stage. The apparent corollary is that 
arithmetic teaching in an education system 
which is freed from examinations, as in the 
United States and New Zealand, will be most 
effective when it is related to a philosophy 
which relies on goals other than examina- 
tions. 

The section of the New Zealand test in 
which the children had to work the same 


examples, using either the American or the 


English currency systems, showed very 
clearly the computational handicaps which 
the British currency system imposes. Little 
mathematical advantage could be found to 
compensate for the handicap imposed by 
the British system or for the inordinate 
amount of time it takes to teach, up to a 
year and nine months of the child’s elemen- 
tary arithmetic school life. Consequently, the 
retention of the English coinage system in 
New Zealand must be viewed as the source 
of added teaching problems. 

Each system of teaching has its own diffi- 
culties. In the United States the balance be- 
tween meaning and drill needs to be con- 
stantly surveyed just as much as in New 
Zealand but for different reasons. The de- 
velopment of meaning through discussion 
involves the problem of verbalism in the 
United States, while the development of oral 


drills in New Zealand raises the question of 
rote memorization. 

Some problems actually arise from the 
very strength of the teaching system. The 
American emphasis on developing under- 
standing of the structure creates difficulties 
in the development of special rules, while 
the New Zealand insistence on thorough in- 
struction sometimes conficts with the prin- 
ciple of growth in learning. 

However, the greatest problem for teach- 
ing arithmetic in either country does not ap- 
pear to be a product of a particular philoso- 
phy; it is the difficulty of securing teachers 
who are sufficiently competent and imagina- 
tive to teach the subject in a meaningful and 
exciting manner. Various writers on the his- 
tory of arithmetic teaching in the United 
States at different times have observed that 
the greatest weakness in arithmetic education 
was in the teachers themselves and the same 
may be said about arithmetic education in 
New Zealand. 

One can only express the hope that ade- 
quate measures will be taken to ensure the 
supply of good teachers in both countries. 
At the same time one may take comfort 
from the fact that there is undoubted evi- 
dence of a gradual improvement in the 
training and general quality of teachers. This 
gives some reason for the belief that in the 
long run the hope just expressed may not be 
merely a pious one and that the subject will 
progress, particularly now that there are 
many signs of increasing interest among both 
teachers and laymen. 

Finally, the writer would state that asa 
result of his survey of arithmetic teaching 
in the United States and New Zealand he is 
more firmly than ever convinced of the wis 
dom of teaching arithmetic through under- 
standing and discovery. It has also been 
clear to him that of all the children he has § 
watched learning arithmetic, those children 
have learned the subject best who have been 
excited by the insights they have achieved— 
and this has been as true in the United 
States as in New Zealand. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN WESTERN 
EUROPE AND CENTRAL UNITED STATES 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 


Up until now schools in Europe have gen- 
erally provided more years of instruction 
in modern foreign languages than have 
schools in the United States. Abroad it has 
been rather common for schools to offer as 
many as nine years of work in a language; 
seldom have they offered less than five. In 
contrast, only a limited number of schools 
in the United States have included more than 
two or three years of such instruction in 
their programs of study. However, as more 
and more schools here are beginning to ex- 
tend this period of time, the difference in 
years between the schools of the two con- 
tinents will gradually become less. 

As schools in the United States and Eu- 
rope become more alike in the length of 
time they offer foreign languages, it is quite 
natural to wonder how different or similar 
they are on such factors as methods and ma- 
terials used in foreign language instruction. 
But when one attempts to analyze the situa- 
tion, one finds the results somewhat confus- 
ing. Samples of teaching practices from no 
more than a few schools on the two conti- 
nents soon indicate that the range of differ- 
ences in practices are in some instances as 
great between the schools of one continent as 
they are between those of the two continents. 
Yet there are certain practices that occur 
with more frequency on one continent than 
on the other. For example, although methods 
of instruction may not be standardized to 
any great extent either here or abroad, there 
appears to be so little variation in the ma- 
terials used in a number of European schools 
that instruction in that area of work cer- 
tainly approaches standardization. 

In this article, however, comments will 
be based upon samplings of modern foreign 
language methods and materials obtained in 
schools of Western Europe and Central 
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United States. In mentioning those areas in 
this article, the references will be to the 
schools from which those samplings have 
been taken. To what extent these schools 
are representative of other schools in those 
areas is not known. However, it may be as- 
sumed that they are reasonably representa- 
tive. The author is definitely not interested in 
proving that the teaching practices in one 
part of the world are superior or inferior to 
those of another; he is only interested in de- 
scribing practices found in selected schools 
at home and abroad, information which, it is 
hoped, will be of some value to individuals 
interested in foreign language teaching. 

During the past year instruction in over a 
hundred modern language classes was ob- 
served in France, West Germany, Holland, 
Austria, and Switzerland. In addition numer- 
ous school officials in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and England were consulted, but 
classes were not observed in action in the 
latter countries. There were similarities 
enough in the use of methods and materials 
to make it appear that certain practices were 
relatively common. 

The author has had a comparable oppor- 
tunity to observe and study the use of meth- 
ods and materials in classes in Central United 
States. His work as teacher of high school 
German and of college foreign language 
methods classes, and also as supervisor of 
foreign language student teaching, has taken 
him into many classrooms. Although the 
total number of teaching situations observed 
at home and abroad have not been excep- 
tionally large, they have been numerous 
enough to enable him to recognize teaching 
practices which appeared with reasonable 
frequency. It is on this basis, then, that the 
use of methods and materials in the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages in selected 
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schools in Western Europe and Central 
United States will be described here. 

Ultimate objectives in the teaching of 
modern foreign languages have been rather 
constant over the years, not only in the 
Central West, but in most parts of the United 
States. However, teachers have varied in the 
degree to which they have given emphasis 
to those objectives. For example, they have 
not always regarded the development of 
student ability to understand and to speak a 
second tongue as a major language teaching 
objective. Only since the close of World War 
II have they given special attention to it. In 
the decade preceding the War many teachers 
focused attention on the development of 
reading comprehension. Some even went so 
far as to give little or no time at all to de- 
veloping the conversational or audio-lingual 
abilities of their students. 

Today the emphasis in foreign language 
teaching appears to be of concern to school 
administrators as well as to the language 
teachers. The following quotation from a re- 
cent article in a well-known journal for 
school administrators is but one of several 
such examples that could be given: 


A chief purpose of studying modern foreign lan- 
guage is for mastery of the language as a means 
of communication. Traditional programs of 
modern language teaching do not usually ac- 
complish this purpose because they fail to in- 
duce natural language behavior. To expand these 
traditional programs would be wasteful. What 
we need is a change in emphasis from learning 
about language toward learning the language 
itself. The ability to communicate is at the heart 
of modern foreign language study. 


At present schools in both Western Europe 
and in Central United States regard the de- 
velopment of conversational ability as a ma- 
jor objective in modern foreign language 
teaching. In both places teachers may devote 
from a few weeks to as much as several years 
to this objective before they begin working 
to develop student ability to read and to 


1 Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development, “Modern Foreign Languages in 
the Comprehensive Secondary School,” Bulletin, 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 43:4, September 1959. 
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write. The delay is usually longest at lower 
grade levels. At upper grade levels, however, 
work toward all three objectives may be de- 
veloped concurrently. 

The total number of years which students 
plan to give to the study of a foreign lan- 
guage cannot help but influence the method 
which teachers will use. In Western Europe 
where students normally study a language 
for five or more years, delay in achieving 
high-level results in ultimate objectives dur- 
ing the early years of instruction becomes 
less critical than it does in Central United 
States where at present students seldom de- 
vote as much as five years to such learning. 
Differences in teaching practices in various 
countries are, therefore, more a matter of 
degree and emphasis than of difference in 
the actual teaching methods employed. 

In Western Europe and in Central United 
States, teachers of beginning foreign lan- 
guage students generally use a modified form 
of the conversational approach rather than 
a pure direct method. Both stress pronuncia- 
tion through imitation. In Central United 
States there is a much wider use of tapes 
and records for this purpose than there is in 
Western Europe. On the other hand, at least 
up to a recent date, the Western European 
foreign language teacher has probably been 
more fluent in his use of the foreign tongue 
he is teaching than has been his counterpart 
in our Central Western states. However, 
whether this necessarily makes him a better 
teacher is open to question. Certainly the 
qualification should make him able to teach 
well by imitation. On the other hand, it may 
also make him reluctant to recognize varia- 
tions in standardized or accepted forms of 
pronunciation. In a number of schools in 
Continental Europe teachers of English 
were working at length with students to try 
to get them to acquire their own provincial 
English pronunciation. Students who had 
had contact with American English, through 
such sources as tourists or military person- 
nel, were not always too ready to respond to 
attempts to get them to imitate the particular 
English accents which their instructors were 
using. Of course, similar instances can also 
be found in American schools. More teachers 
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here have available for class use a variety of 
records prepared by native speakers of the 
language which they are teaching. Hence, 
American students are not necessarily in a 
less favorable position to hear accepted forms 
of pronunciation than are students in Euro- 
pean schools. 

Over the years reports have been current 
in this country that teaching practices in 
European schools are highly standardized. In 
the schools visited there was little variety 
insofar as the selection of materials was 
concerned, but standardization certainly was 
not the case with the use of instructional 
methods. Teachers abroad employed about 
as many variations in their approach to 
achieving selected objectives as did the 
teachers in the American schools. In West 
European schools the textbook, the individ- 
ual notebook, and the classroom blackboard 
constitute practically the sole materials which 
teacher and students use in their study of 
a foreign language. Films are used only 
rarely, recorders almost not at all; yet around 
the textbook, notebook, and blackboard the 
West European teacher generally incorpo- 
rates enough activity to keep the students oc- 
cupied not only during class periods, but 
apparently in their study time at home as 
well. 

The West European student seldom has a 
study hour during the school day. He is ex- 
pected to prepare his assignments at home. 
Teachers admit that this practice may at 
times work hardships on children living in 
crowded homes, but they regard this situa- 
tion as a problem to be solved by the indi- 
vidual student and his family, and they ap- 
pear not to concern themselves too much 
about it except to admit that the condition 
could at times be the cause of poor work on 
the part of some students. 

The West European student uses his note- 
book as a reservoir of learning. In it he writes 
his assignment. Also in it he copies practi- 
cally every explanatory statement which the 
teacher makes. Exercises written on the 
blackboard during class periods are added to 
the other material. In many schools the 
teacher periodically examines and sometimes 
grades the notebooks of his students. No 
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doubt the lack of outside resource material 
may account in part for the practice of using 
the notebook so extensively. Deviations from 
the practice in Western Europe were more 
common among younger staff members than 
among older. Younger teachers also ap- 
peared more ready to permit students to use 
their notebooks for individual needs rather 
than for group requirements. 

Some teachers use notebooks as devices 
to interest and to motivate students. In one 
school in West Germany notebooks of a be- 
ginning fifth-grade English class contained 
simple sketches of objects, animals, etc. The 
new school year had only been in session two 
weeks after Easter and so instruction was 
scarcely under way. Yet the students evi- 
denced extreme interest in their notebook 
work. No texts had been used, but the teacher 
had had each student place four small 
sketches of well-known objects, or animal and 
birds, along the edge of each of the first pages 
of his notebook. Instruction for doing this 
work was given in the native tongue. Then as 
vocabulary words were given in English, the 
foreign language being studied, each student 
sought to associate the new word with the 
appropriate sketch in his notebook. As de- 
scriptive vocabulary words were added day 
by day, students turned back and wrote these 
words beside appropriate sketches. Later the 
words around a particular sketch were com- 
bined into short statements or sentences. This 
approach tended to individualize work in the 
notebooks and make possible a modified 
form of free composition. Of course such 
practices, or others that are similar, are not 
unknown in foreign language classrooms of 
our own schools. 

In West European schools it is a common 
practice for teachers to take a story, or at 
least the part of it which has been read in 
class, and reconstruct it on the blackboard. 
Students provide the parts without the use 
of their books. Teachers may do the writing 
on the boards, or students may do it them- 
selves. On completion, necessary corrections 
are made and then the students are given 
sufficient time to copy the entire composition. 
This material, along with that of the original 
in the textbook, then becomes the assigned 
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material for study for the next day when 
each student is expected to write his own 
version of the story as a free composition. 
Compositions which indicate that the student 
nas only memorized and rewritten one of the 
sources which he has studied are graded 
down accordingly. This practic? of rewriting 
is used in beginning language classes as well 
as in advanced courses. Teachers in foreign 
language classes in Central United States 
sometimes follow this practice but the writer 
believes it is used less extensively here 
than abroad. 

There is more translation from the foreign 
language to the native tongue in West Euro- 
pean schools than there is in schools of Cen- 
tral United States. At times in the past for- 
eign language teachers in this country have 
been accused of giving too much time to this 
type of activity. Possibly for that reason 
there has been a decline in the practice here 
during recent years. Also, as interest in de- 
veloping audio-lingual skills has increased 
in our schools, teachers have sought more 
time for drill in this phase of instruction. In 
order to obtain this time they have had to 
take it from some other activity such as 
translation. 

The West European foreign language 
teacher is less concerned about saving time 
than the foreign language teacher from our 
Central West. He has more of it at his dis- 
posal, hence he can plan to devote a greater 
amount of it to various activities. At least for 
the present he appears interested in continu- 
ing to have his students translate from ma- 
terial in texts and readers, regardless of 
whether this is in the early or later years 
of instruction in the language. Certainly the 
practice of translating from the native tongue 
to a foreign language is much more common 
in schools of Western Europe than it is in 
schools of Central United States. 

The move to begin foreign language in- 
struction in elementary schools throughout 
the United States will, no doubt, tend to 
lessen differences in the use of methods and 
materials that now exist between schools in 


Central United States and those of Western 
Europe, for in the future both will come to 
be working more with individuals of the 
same age levels. Also, it appears that the 
wide gap in total number of years of in- 
struction that now exists between the two 
will gradually become less. Since the ob- 
jectives of teaching are already quite similar, 
the methods employed to achieve these ob- 
jectives will also tend to become more and 
more alike. 

At present foreign language teachers in 
schools of Central United States generally 
have available for their use a wider range of 
materials and teaching aids than do teachers 
in Western Europe. But as such materials 
become available to the latter, they will no 
doubt increase their use of them. At present 
West European teachers move at a more me- 
thodical pace in achieving their ultimate ob- 
jectives; they have more time at their dis- 
posal to do so. But as schools in the Central 
States become increasingly aware of the need 
for effective foreign language instruction, ad- 
ditional time will, no doubt, be provided for 
such work. In a number of communities this 
is already being done. Hence, even with the 
differences in methods and materials that 
now exist in various schools, neither the for- 
eign language teachers in Western Europe 
nor those in Central United States have a 
monopoly on effective classroom instruction. 
Considering the conditions under which each 
is working at present, both appear to be do- 
ing reasonably effective work, yet this does 
not mean that improvement is not desirable 
or possible for both. Each might find in the 
practices which the other is now using some- 
thing which could well be profitable for him- 
self. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
AND OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


ROBERT JOLLY 


This article is based on a comparison of two 
documents: Time Allotment for Elementary 
Schools, issued by the Oakland Public 
Schools (September 1958), and Plan 
d'Etudes de Enseignement Primaire, by the 
Department of Public Education in Geneva 
(1957). It is an attempt to show what the 
public school administration in each city 
feels is the proper time allotment for different 
subjects in the elementary school. 

Oakland and Geneva are comparable for 
severals reasons: (1) they are both cities in 
democratic societies which maintain public 
supported schools; (2) both school systems 
are uninfluenced by a church; (3) both cities 
are under the direct influence of outstanding 
universities; (4) both systems consist mainly 
of students whose background is urban; and 
(5) the students are prepared by the schools 
to take their place anywhere in society. 

First, a few words about Geneva. Switzer- 
land, though a small country, consists of 
twenty-two cantons or states which are simi- 
lar to the states of this country in their rela- 
tion to the federal government. There is as 
much variety in the quality of the public 
education as there is in the United States. 
Geneva, one of the most progressive of the 
cantons, has an outstanding Institute of Ed- 
ucation. This Institute started in 1912 under 
the direction of the Swiss psychologist, 
Edouard Claparéde, and has established a 
sound reputation in the area of research in 
educational psychology and in teacher train- 
ing—especially at the elementary level. The 
most outstanding person at the Institute to- 
day is the psychologist, Jean Piaget. 

As in Oakland, there is only one kind of 
public elementary school for all Geneva 
children; the grades are divided into two 
main divisions: preparatory division (three 
years of school, ages four through six) and 
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primary school (six years of school, ages 
seven through thirteen). The first two years 
of the preparatory division are optional, so 
they will not be considered in this study. 
Also, the last year of the preparatory di- 
vision (equivalent to the first grade in this 
country) will be excluded since the Plan 
d’Etudes does not give a complete indication 
of its time allotment for the different sub- 
jects. The seventh grade will also be ex- 
cluded; although it is a part of the Geneva 
primary school, in this country it is part of 
the junior high school. Thus, the data given 
below apply only to the second through the 
sixth grades in both cities. 

Most of the figures which follow are based 
on the total number of minutes of instruction 
per week. Since there are often differences 
from year to year, it seems best to total 
these weekly figures for the five-year period. 
For example, a subject taught 100 minutes 
per week for each of the five grades will be 
represented by the number 500. Even though 
this figure does not represent actual time 
spent during the five-year period, it does 
serve as an index which is less cumbersome 
than complete totals. 

One of the most obvious similarities be- 
tween the two cities is the total amount of 
time spent in school. In Geneva, it is 178% 
days per year and 1350 minutes per week; 
in Oakland, it is 181 days per year and 1200 
minutes per week the first three grades and 
1500 minutes per week the last three grades. 
More areas of agreement are shown by the 
following tabulation: 


Geneva Oakland 
Reading and 
language arts 2,8574 2,875 
Arithmetic 1,125 1,275 
Music 360 450 
Art 450 450 
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One of the most significant differences is 
seen when the reading and language arts are 
considered separately instead of together as 
in the table above. 


Geneva Oakland 
Reading 9224 1,805 
Language arts 1,935 1,070 


Perhaps at this point it would be well to 
show more exactly what is meant by the 
terms “reading” and “language arts” accord- 
ing to the publications under study in this 
article. In Oakland, reading and literature 
are considered together where language arts 
is a collection of three separate skills: oral 
and written expression, spelling, and hand- 
writing. In Geneva, reading is linked with 
élocution (oral expression) and language 
arts includes these skills: composition, vo- 
cabulary, grammar, spelling, and handwrit- 
ing. The significant difference between the 
two cities here is that Oakland teachers are 
not told to teach vocabulary and grammar 
as separate subjects. 

A second area where a striking difference 
exists between the two systems is that of 
social studies-science. In Oakland, the time 
spent is 1,350 minutes per week while in 
Geneva it is 675. In Oakland, the social stud- 
ies-science combination includes “related oral 
and written expression, related health edu- 
cation, geography, history, science, and na- 
ture study.” In Geneva, geography and his- 
tory are not taught in the first three grades; 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades they are 
taught as separate subjects. Science, which 
is combined with a subject called notions de 
morale (“ethical training”: obedience, co- 
operation, a sense of responsibility, etc.), is 
taught in all the elementary grades. Most of 
these differences between the two cities are 
only of secondary importance; the core of 
the social studies-science program in both 
places consists of three subjects: science, 
geography, and history. 

A third significant difference is that the 
Geneva schools teach crafts to the boys and 
sewing to the girls; the Oakland schools do 
not. 

The final difference is that boys in the 
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Geneva schools get almost twice as much 
physical education as boys in Oakland. In 
Oakland, the subject, “healthful living,” in- 
cludes health education and physical educa- 
tion; no such division exists in Geneva. 


Geneva Oakland 
Physical education 
Boys 900 500 
Girls 6074 500 


In summarizing, it may be stated that the 
two cities are similar in the following areas: 
total amount of time spent in school, amount 
of time spent on reading-language arts, arith- 
metic, music, art, and physical education for 
girls. They are dissimilar in the following 
ways: (1) Geneva gives twice as much time 
to language arts as Oakland and includes vo- 
cabulary and grammar as separate subjects 
for all the elementary grades while Oakland 
gives twice as much time to reading as Ge- 
neva; (2) Oakland gives twice as much time 
to social studies-science as Geneva, but does 
not treat geography and history as separate 
subjects; (3) Geneva includes crafts and 
sewing in its curriculum; (4) in Geneva, 
physical education is given more emphasis 
than in Oakland. 

It must be emphasized that this compari- 
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son is mainly theoretical and does not re- i 
veal what individual teachers are doing in C 
their classrooms. However, it is probable ¥ 
that Swiss teachers are more likely to follow v 
the directives of their administrators because n 
of a more rigid system of inspection by su- fc 
pervisors from outside the school. In the re 
main, what is presented here is a compari- 
son which reflects the educational philosophy of 
of the administrators of each system. The gr 
extent to which these ideas are implemented $0 
in the classroom would have to be the sub- We 
ject of another study. cai 
An 
Note: For another comparison involving in 
the elementary schools of Geneva, see Robert pol 
Dottrens, “Pédagogie Expérimentale, Pédagogic sys 
Comparée et Plans d’Etudes,” International 
Review of Education, Thoughts on Compare- sch 
tive Education, festschrift for Pedro Rossell6é, Tas 
pp. 64-72. SiOr 
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GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, WILLIAM W. BrRICK- 
MAN, AND GERALD H. REaD, EDITORS. 
The Changing Soviet School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960. 514 
pp. $6.50. 


The following review article by Zoya Mal- 
kova was published in the newspaper, Uchi- 
telskaia Gazeta (Moscow), October 4, 1960, 
p. 4. It is reprinted by permission of the 
author and was translated from the Russian 
by Harold Noah. The reply by William W. 
Brickman follows the article. 
G.Z.F.B. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO AMERICA: 
BE OBJECTIVE, COLLEAGUES! 


There has appeared in the U.S.A. a volume 
of observations dealing with national educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. It is the fifth or sixth 
large volume on this theme to appear in the 
last three years. American interest in what 
the Soviet school is doing does not decline. 
As one of the authors puts it, “Even the 
ordinary American has begun to demand 
information about Soviet education.” The 
ordinary man wants to know how the schools 
work in a country which has astonished the 
world with its scientific, cultural, and eco- 
nomic achievements. What then is the in- 
formation which the new book gives to 
readers? 

First of all, a few words about the history 
of the collection. Two years ago, a large 
group of American educators (seventy per- 
sons) visited the Soviet Union. The group 
was led by officials of the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
American educators were joyfully received 
in our country! They were given every op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
system of national education. They visited 
schools in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and 
Tashkent; attended classes; and had discus- 
sions with teachers, with school directors, 
with scientific workers, and with students. 
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On leaving our country, the guests spoke 
admiringly of the successes of Soviet schools 
and of the enthusiasm of Soviet teachers. On 
their return, some of them expressed them- 
selves in print. “The achievements of the 
Russians in the field of education are start- 
ling,” wrote the principal of the Choate 
School, Mr. St. John. “There is no doubt 
that the Soviet school has produced and is 
producing an enormous number of well- 
prepared people in the science-related fields,” 
declared Cary Potter. “The teaching of 
mathematics and physics,” he emphasized, 
“is at a high level, and the equipment of 
Kabineti better than in American schools.” 

Meanwhile, George Bereday, William 
Brickman, and Gerald Read, who were lead- 
ers of the group and who are professors of 
comparative education, were preparing a 
complete book on Soviet schools. To aid its 
publication, they were given a considerable 
grant from the Ford Fund. And now, quite 
recently, it has appeared—a large, 500-page 
volume in a frightening black cover with the 
title in red and white: The Changing Soviet 
School. The authors (there are six of them) 
indicate that the book was compiled from 
the reports and notes of those who made 
the trip. However, they have used this ma- 
terial to suit their own purposes which are 
clearly in the spirit of the Cold War. Two 
of the editors, Bereday and Brickman, al- 
ready enjoy doubtful eminence as authors 
of slanderous articles about the Soviet 
school. It is not surprising that from their 
pens has come a hostile, subjective, and, in 
many respects, malevolent book, which 
arouses the just indignation of Soviet educa- 
tors. 

Brickman is aggrieved by the success of 
our country and the interest which Ameri- 
cans are showing in Soviet schools. In his ca- 
pacity as editor of the journal, School and 
Society, and as a New York University pro- 
fessor, he has repeatedly called for diminu- 
tion of admiration for the Soviet school. He 
has urged: “We must make more use of 
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critical articles in the Soviet press and criti- 
cal statements by Soviet educators.” 

In The Changing Soviet School Brickman 
spares no effort to smear our country and 
the Soviet system of education, not even 
stopping at slander and the distortion of 
facts. He begins this unkind work with a 
direct falsification of history. He contrives 
—contrary to all the facts—to characterize 
the years before the October Revolution as 
a period of growing attention by the Czar- 
ist government to questions of education, 
and as a time of increase in school expendi- 
tures and of growth in the number of 
schools. Russia, maintains Brickman, would 
have needed a few years at most to have in- 
troduced compulsory primary education and 
a democratic school system. But war and 
revolution, don’t you know, interfered with 
this. Brickman’s idea is quite clear—to be- 
little the role and the significance of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in the 
cultural transformation of the country. This 
is, as it were, psychological preparation of 
the reader for the following chapter in which 
Brickman is forced to cite the impressive 
figures which show the growth of the 
schools, the number of pupils, and the in- 
crease in literacy in the postrevolutionary 
period. 

According to Brickman, the Soviet school 
immediately after the revolution and in the 
1920’s was an exact copy of the American 
school and followed the ideas of John 
Dewey. He nowhere attempts to analyse the 
experience of the Soviet school, nor ap- 
praise what was fundamentally new, nor 
indicate what effects it had on the educa- 
tion and upbringing of children. One forms 
the impression that, to educators of Brick- 
man’s ilk, the experience of Soviet schools 
is not very interesting. He is concerned basi- 
cally with a distorted interpretation of the 
political events of these years. There is not 
a page here without its juggling of facts! 

“The introduction of military training in 
schools in time of war,” declares Brickman, 
“resulted from the failure of the Soviet 
schools to inculcate in the pupil the strong 
will, perseverance and other moral qualities 
necessary to the warrior on the field of 
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battle.” One wants to ask Mr. Brickman: 
Does he know anything about the Great 
Patriotic War? Who, in his opinion, per- 
formed those exploits at the front? Who 
made the heroic victory which marked the 
end of fascism? It is true that Mr. Brick- 
man has his answer ready: “Russia suc- 
ceeded in driving the Nazis from off her 
land and carried the war into Nazi Germany, 
thanks to the help received from the United 
Nations, and thanks to the military opera- 
tions on the Western front,” he writes with- 
out a twinge of conscience. Is it necessary 
to refute this absurd invention, fabricated 
evidently in the Pentagon? It has the ring 
of blasphemy, and of outrage against the 
bright memory of those who gave their 
lives in the liberation of Europe from Hit- 
ler’s yoke. It is a pity that Mr. Brickman 
was not present in the trenches around 





Moscow or Stalingrad in the winter of 1941- fF 


1942. Perhaps he would then understand 
the difference between heroic deeds and sup- 
plying K rations. But, nevertheless, this is 
something which cannot be put down to ig- 
norance, but must rather be regarded as a 
deliberate lie. 

In the chapter dealing with the present 
period, there is of course a complete collec- 
tion of outrageously false passages straight 
from the pages of the yellow press. Here in- 
deed is the notorious “iron curtain.” We 
have a new invention about boarding-schook, 
which allegedly provide training for “com- 
munist leaders,” and a cock-and-bull story 
about alleged discrimination against non- 
Russian nationalities. Thus, it is actually 
stated in black and white: “The Russians 
exercise political discrimination in regard 
to the republics of Central Asia. The Rus 
sians set up separate schools for themselves 
and separate ones for the Uzbeks and th 
other Asian peoples. . . . National minor- § 
ties can use their own languages only during 
study of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism.” 

This absurdity scarcely merits denial. We 
may merely note in passing that, at this 
time, when ordinary Americans hear am 
read a speech of N. S. Khrushchev in which 
he cites convincing facts about the cultunl 
growth of the nationalities of the Soviet Re 
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publics, one can imagine the absurd position 
in which Brickman finds himself. 

One does not want to repeat all Mr. 
Brickman’s inventions. Read his work and 
marvel: Is it possible that the articles were 
written by a professor, by an educator, who 
has some pretension to the title of “scholar”? 
Where is the characteristic objectivity of 
the scholar? 

In collaboration with Rudman, Brickman 
wrote the chapters “School Administration” 
and “The Secondary School: Subject Areas 
and Methods.” Clearly, they could make 
quite an impression on an inexperienced 
reader. They give every appearance of be- 
ing well documented; they cite lesson notes, 
descriptions of lesson-plans, and discussions. 
But all the material has been selected and 
arranged in such a tendentious manner that 
the aim is clear—to blacken the name of 
Soviet schools. 

Rudman tries above all to make fools of 
Soviet teachers and school principals, de- 
scribing them as kinds of puppets. “The main 
task of the director of the Soviet school,” 
he writes, “is the fulfillment of the orders 
of the various Government organs. His 
chief task is to coordinate the work plans 
of the schools with the plan worked out by 
the higher bureaucracy, remote from the 
problems of the schools.” Everything in the 
Soviet system, Brickman and Rudman em- 
phasize, is unified and regimented. They 
even get to the point of convincing them- 
selves that the pencils and pens must con- 
form to standards laid down by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 

How are we to reconcile your nonsense, 
Mr. Brickman, with the assertions of princi- 
pal St. John, who was with you in the same 
group? He writes that each Soviet school is 
different from the others, that a spirit of 
creativity breathes among the teachers, and 
that experimental work is going on every- 
where. Evidently it’s all a matter of honesty 
and objectivity! 

The American press publishes a good 
deal about our successes in the teaching of 
mathematics and physics. Brickman, in writ- 
ing his chapter on secondary schools, spares 
no effort to prove the opposite, to convince 
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Americans that nothing positive went on, 
or goes on, in Soviet schools. He charac- 
terizes them in this way: “boring lessons 
. . - formalistic instruction . . . the teacher’s 
explanations arouse no thought of any kind 
in the children.” And at the end of the chap- 
ter there is the conclusion: “In the Soviet 
Union teachers have little time to prepare 
their lessons and, obviously, practice stimu- 
lus-response teaching. . . . No one thinks 
or reasons; he merely responds like a 
parrot.” 

Having read this chapter, any American, 
even one with little experience of education, 
will surely ask himself: “If they have that 
kind of instruction, where did the U.S.S.R. 
get such people who every day astound the 
world with new scientific discoveries, new 
inventions, and with an unprecedented 
growth in labor productivity?” 

Brickman looks at Soviet schools with 
hostile, subjective eyes and therefore he 
cannot recognize their real nature. Indeed, 
if you approach them without prejudice, 
everything appears in a completely new 
light. That this is the case is shown by the 
chapters written by Ina Schlesinger and 
Gerald Read. These educators are not burn- 
ing with love for our country, but they write 
about what they have actually seen, and do 
not adjust the facts to fit some previously 
formulated scheme. 

Schlesinger and Read learned much about 
our country. Coming from bourgeois con- 
ditions, of course, they do not understand 
everything correctly. 

Mutual understanding is no easy matter. 
But it is possible and necessary for us to 
understand each other. It is in the interest 
of peace and in the interest of those to 
whom we have dedicated our lives. But in 
order to understand each other, one must 
have a pure heart and eyes that really see. 
Hostility and prejudice are poor aides in the 
business of mutual understanding. 

It seems to us that the editors and authors 
of the book have made harmful use of the 
material gathered from members of the 
group. The Changing Soviet School does 
not further mutual understanding. It harms 
the Americans themselves, for it gives in- 
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accurate information and distorts the facts. 
Indeed, do they not correctly write at the 
beginning of the book: “The lack of knowl- 
edge of Soviet education has had an im- 
portant bearing on our own educational suc- 
cesses and failures.” That means that the 
common interest demands that we have ob- 
jective, and not slanderous, books! 

It is impossible not to add that it is in- 
excusable to take advantage of people’s hos- 
pitality, given in good faith, in order to 
slander them. 

Z. MALKOVA 

Candidate of Pedagogical Sciences 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
RSFSR 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF A SOVIET PEDAGOGUE 


Objectivity is of Latin origin, but it is now 
an international word with a specific mean- 
ing: the analysis of a topic on the basis of 
actual facts, rather than on the basis of the 
feelings of the writer. In my historical chap- 
ters in The Changing Soviet School, which 
bear the main brunt of the criticism by Mrs. 
Malkova, I have attempted to present fac- 
tual data derived from authentic source 
materials before I ventured an interpreta- 
tion. If I have made errors, then the critic 
might point them out and I will correct 
them if they are justified. Nowhere does 
Mrs. Malkova appraise my historical sources; 
she is content to substitute complimentary 
adjectives and nouns for scholarship. In a 
scholarly journal, it is not fitting to take 
cognizance of personal defamation which 
appears to be characteristic of Uchitelskaia 
Gazeta. 

My analysis of the potentiality of pre- 
Revolutionary education is similar to those 
of Nicholas Hans, Michael T. Florinsky, and 
C. Arnold Anderson. My statistics for the 
periods before and after the Revolution 
were drawn from official sources. 

Mrs. Malkova’s quotations are very often 
garbled, imaginary, or at best inaccurate and 
misleading. She attributes to me what others 
have said. She ignores qualified statements. 
I did not say that the early Soviet school was 
an “exact copy” of the American, but a 
product of tsarist practice, Marxist theory, 
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and foreign ideas (Montessori, Kerschen- 
steiner, Dewey, Lay, and Decroly). No men- 
tion is made of my reference to Krupskaya’s 
enthusiasm for the project method (page 
56), the lavish praise of Dewey by Pinke- 
vich (page 67), Shatski’s borrowings from 
Dewey (page 55), or other pertinent facts 
cited by me. She is apparently not aware of 
my interest in the history of the literacy 
campaign, pedology, and anti-religious in- 
doctrination (pages 58-64), to mention but 
a few of the Soviet educational develop- 
ments discussed in my chapters. 

I am damned for quoting George §, 
Counts on military training and Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas on segre- 
gation in Central Asia. Mrs. Malkova did 
not see the quotation marks and did not note 
the sources. I am also held responsible for 
citing, in the chapter on secondary school 
methods, the observations and judgments of 
the members of my delegation. 

To correct all the factual errors, incorrect 
quotations, and unobjective inferences in 
the review would be too long and too tedi- 
ous a process. If Mrs. Malkova should de- 
sire it, I can furnish her a catalogue. 

It is noteworthy that on September 19, 
1958, I delivered in Moscow a three-hour 
analysis of the teaching of foreign languages 
and social studies in the Soviet schools to 
one of the high officials of the Trade Union 
of Educational and Scientific Workers of the 
U.S.S.R., and to several of his colleagues, at 
their request. My critical comment, which 
also appeared in the book, was described by 
them as “reasonable and objective” and as 
coinciding with their own impressions, Evi- 
dently, criticism is regarded as friendly, 
peaceful, and promoting mutual understand- 
ing only if it is oral, but not if it appears in 
print. It is doubtful if Mrs. Malkova would 
describe the criticisms of her trade union of- 
ficials as “hostile” and “subjective.” Would 
she label my memory and notes as “lies”? 

We might quote Mrs. Malkova’s own 
question, “Where is the characteristic ob- 
jectivity of the scholar?” Personal attack, 
inaccurate statements, and garbled quota 
tions are characteristic of politics, rather 
than of scholarship. 
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I have talked several times to Mrs. Mal- 
kova. She is a lady of charm and dignity. 
But her essay on The Changing Soviet 
School is anything but scholarly and objec- 
tive. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
New York University 


RoBeRT ULICH. The Education of Nations: 
Comparative Education in Historical Per- 
spective. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 325 pp. $6.75. 


“The wise man consults history for advice,” 
writes Dr. Ulich, and demonstrates his wis- 
dom in his latest contribution to the schol- 
arship of education. Seeking explanations 
and interpretations of contemporary trends 
in comparative education, he turns to the 
history of education on the theory that his- 
tory, like nature, abhors a vacuum. The 
past contains within it the seeds that pro- 
duced the present which becomes the seed- 
time for the future. Revolutions, even the 
most radical, do not altogether destroy the 
heritage that man has received, and, even 
though he may delude himself into believing 
that he is making a completely fresh start, 
the pendulum swings back and inherited 
values are restored to vigor. On this point 
Dr. Ulich, in terms that students of com- 
parative education have recently tended to 
ignore, writes as follows: 

“By combining the vertical with the hori- 
zontal approach one hopes to gain an in- 
creased insight into the relationships that 
govern the life of men and societies. 

“When we combine the historical and the 
comparative points of view in relation to 
education, we find first confirmed the rather 
obvious and often-mentioned fact that the 
schools and their programs are constantly 
changing because they are affected by the 
changes occurring in their political and cul- 
tural environment. However, this statement 
needs qualification. For there exists a rela- 
tively high degree of stability in cultures and 
epochs,” etc. 

The author begins his survey with the 
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Middle Ages, “for it is in the period of the 
Middle Ages that the Western nations and 
certain cultural constellations formed them- 
selves, which, in spite of all transformations, 
still determine to a large degree our social 
and educational life.” These constellations 
are strengthened, modified, or temporarily 
ignored in the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, in the Age of Reason, and in The Era 
of Technology. To each of these eras a 
chapter is devoted and the four introductory 
chapters are followed by chapters on Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the United States, 
and Russia. 

The major strains that run throughout the 
course of educational history Dr. Ulich 
found to be political, religious, intellectual, 
and in more recent times industrial and 
technological. He discusses the influence of 
each of these strains in the development of 
national systems of education and compares 
and contrasts each one with the rest. An ex- 
cellent illustration of the thesis may be 
offered. The aim which dominated German 
elementary education from the end of the 
eighteenth century up to 1919 was to pro- 
duce “the God-fearing, loyal, self-supporting 
subject,” a combination of all three strains. 

Excellent and authoritative as Dr. Ulich’s 
exposition will be found to be, a few ques- 
tions may be raised. I am not sure that 
enough emphasis is placed on that particular 
kind of nationalism whose interests educa- 
tion in some countries was designed to serve. 
It is not until the last pages of the book that 
the clash between nationalism and human- 
ity is discussed. In the treatment of England 
the contribution of education, particularly 
secondary, to social mobility is only hinted 
at when the characteristics of English and 
French aristocracy are contrasted; the early 
schools were founded as free grammar 
schools to train able boys for service in 
Church and State, and many endowed 
schools retained the free opportunities for 
boys of ability, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury when they became “public schools.” 
For contrary to American prejudice not all 
the “public schools” are Etons, Harrows, or 
Winchesters; many are day schools that 
qualify for the title when they comply with 
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the conditions for membership in the Head- 
masters’ Conference. Nor is “gentlemanly 
education,” so decried by egalitarians, given 
in “public schools” or the ancient univer- 
sities alone; Dr. Ulich makes a good point 
when he indicates the difference in France 
and England in the connotation of the term. 

An interesting paradox arises in reading 
The Education of Nations when one comes 
to contemporary reforms. The trend in Rus- 
sia with its emphasis on high levels of 
achievement, particularly in science and 
mathematics, and on the selection of stu- 
dents for quality is almost conservative in 
character. The proposed or partial reform of 
education in France according to the Lange- 
vin Plan is referred to as Communist; even 
though Langevin himself was a Communist, 
the ideas that went into the formulation of 
the plan were in the air since the World War 
I years when proposed by Les Compagnons 
de l'Université Nouvelle. The English re- 
form of 1944 had the support of all politi- 
cal parties, if not at first of all religious 
groups. The issue is whether a system can 
be labeled without a thorough examination 
of what is taught. The English and other 
systems are decried by American writers as 
“aristocratic” or “class-conscious” because 
they recognize the importance of an élite 
which has become an ugly word in the 
United States, while the concern for the 
“talented,” “gifted,” or “academically able” 
is legitimate and democratic. Dr. Ulich does 
not evade the term “élite” and recognizes 
its importance. Referring to Jefferson’s 
scheme he writes: “It has been called aris- 
tocratic in the sense of being against the 
spirit of democracy. This is correct if de- 
mocracy is mistaken for equalitarian medi- 
ocrity, but many of us will believe with Jef- 
ferson that democracy particularly needs 
high and rare quality to avoid the cult of 
mass man.” While deploring the traditional 
dual systems of most countries and the 
separation into mass and class education, 
he continues, “But they were right in in- 
sisting on the training of an élite. Least of 
all can a modern democracy live without it.” 

The range of Dr. Ulich’s scholarship 
evokes admiration. But the use to which that 
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scholarship is put is even more profoundly 
outstanding and is at times lyrical in qual- 
ity. This is especially true when he discerns 
beneath the surface events an aspiration to- 
ward an idealistic and humanistic world 
society. His ideal is the uomo universale, to 
whom he has referred in some of his other 
works. I would particularly direct attention 
to his discussion of Education (pages 70-72) 
and to the chapter on Persistent Problems 
of Education confronting both old and new 
nations. The Education of Nations appears 
at a time when there seems to be a tendency 
toward a sort of “Operation Bootstrap” in 
the study and analysis of comparative edu- 


cation. 
I. L. KANDEL 


PepRO RossELLé6. La Teoria de las Cor. 
rientes Educativas. La Habana, Cuba: 
Centro Regional de la Unesco, June 1960, 
81 pp. $0.60. 


This monograph is a series of lectures on 
comparative education delivered in Spanish 
by Professor Rossell6 in the universities of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Santiago de Chile. 
As Rossellé states, his conclusions are based 
on his experience of thirty years in the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education in Geneva 
and not on theoretical ideology, although he 
takes the views of other scholars into con 
sideration. As an inductive conclusion de 
rived from observation the work can claim 
only the validity of a “working hypothesis” 
subject to being validated by subsequent 
events. But as a “theory of educational 
trends” (corrientes educativas) his hypothe 
sis acquires a significance beyond its factual 
foundation. It seems that Rossellé himself 

hesitates between these two approaches to 
comparative education. Undoubtedly he has 
an ideal, which he would like to see realized, F 
and only because factual changes in most, 
but not all, countries are directed towards F 
this ideal he accepts facts as a starting 
point. This approach may be quite profitable 
and successful in so far as we accept th 
idea of “progress” as the foundation of hit 
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torical process. But if we doubt the “pro- 
gressive movement” of mankind toward a 
moral ideal the whole edifice of inductive 
conclusions falls to the ground. I do not 
challenge his method or his conclusions— 
they are valid and useful—but their last 
support is not inductive. 

From these general remarks we pass to 
Rossellé’s definition of comparative educa- 
tion. He defines the subject as “application 
of the technique of comparison to the study 
of determining aspects of educational prob- 
lems.” The classification of these “aspects” is 
only partially taken from experience and 
must be subjugated to logical definitions. 
Rossellé gives the following classification of 
comparative studies: (1) according to the 
subject—comparisons of structures of school 
systems or pedagogical theories; (2) accord- 
ing to the area—regional or international 
comparisons; (3) according to the character 
of comparison, either descriptive or explana- 
tory; (4) according to the mode (sentido) of 
comparison, either static or dynamic. The 
distinction between the last two subdivisions 
might be questioned. Descriptive compari- 
sons are in fact usually static, whereas ex- 
planatory comparisons can only be dynamic; 
otherwise they do not explain the heritage 
from traditions and the factual change of 
them. The present writer gave the following 
classification in another place: (1) compari- 
sons in time only—historical; (2) compari- 
sons in space only—regional or interna- 
tional; and (3) comparisons in time and 
space. The first and the last obviously should 
be dynamic, and the second static. I believe 
that this classification is shorter and logically 
clearer. 

Starting from his definitions Rossellé pro- 
ceeds to compare the trends in various 
countries. However, his dynamism is en- 
tirely directed to the future and is based on 
the experience of the International Bureau 
of Education since 1925. It is a fact that 
during the last thirty years many changes 
have taken place and transformed the face 
of our planet. But these changes and achieve- 
ments (not to speak of the setbacks) are 
incomprehensible without the knowledge of 
historical background, without the knowl- 
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edge of differentiating religious, racial (or 
national), and linguistic factors, which make 
comparisons so interesting and profitable. 
To attempt to reduce all the multifarious 
activities of mankind to statistical tables 
and thus to imitate the mathematical-labora- 
tory methods of biological sciences is to 
misconceive the fundamental character of 
comparative education, which is mainly a 
humanistic study and not strictly and nar- 
rowly “scientific.” That certain division of 
labor is necessary and that Rossellé, ac- 
knowledging other points of view, has lim- 
ited his activities to a “scientific” interpreta- 
tion of comparative education is inevitable 
in his position at the head of the Bureau. 
His work has resulted in many useful pub- 
lications which serve as necessary material 
for the study of comparative education. His 
achievements and services should be ac- 
knowledged unreservedly, but I still say: 
“retournous @ nos moutons.” If for African 
communities sociological and statistical fac- 
tual material may be more important than 
their histories, for communities of Euro- 
pean or Asian origin historical traditions 
are paramount and are the only clue to the 
present problems. I do not entirely disagree 
with my old friend Pedro Rossellé in funda- 
mentals, although we diverge in our practi- 
cal approaches. Such differences, I believe, 
are beneficial to a better understanding of 
problems confronting comparative educa- 
tion. 

Let us now see what the results of Ros- 
sell6’s observations are. He formulates the 
hypothesis that if we were to know all the 
causes of educational evolution we would 
be able to foresee the future trends of edu- 
cational development. But he adds that such 
prevision should not attribute absolute power 
to discovered trends. There are areas which 
escape these general trends. In some areas 
various trends may neutralize each other or 
even create a contrary movement. In fact, 
as I would say, experience teaches us that 
each country should be studied in its indi- 
vidual historical setting and geographical 
habitat in order to promote the general 
tendencies which represent our ideal. That 
is the general conclusion which may be 
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drawn from Rossellé’s analysis. It does not 
contradict my insistence on an historical 
approach. 

In the second part Rossellé gives exam- 
ples of relative trends in education from a 
comparative point of view. He divides the 
general trends into five groups. 

1. School reforms: (a) General reform as 
result of revolution and war; (4) partial reforms 
of curriculum programs, methods, etc.; (c) tele- 
ological reforms considering aims of education; 
(d) administrative reforms; and (e) reforms of 
school structure. 

His summary includes trends toward (a) 
planning, (b) appointing commissions preparing 
reforms, (c) appeals to public opinion concern- 
ing reforms; (d) preliminary experimentation 
before the introduction of the reform; and (e) 
gradual introduction of the reform. Rossellé 
stresses the close connection of social change 
of the whole society and educational reform. 

2. State influence in education: General 
trends toward (a) the development of admin- 
istrative centers (b) strengthening the powers 
of central authorities; (c) development of edu- 
cation as public service; and (d) decrease of 
the principle of a neutral school in favor of 
ideological monopoly. 

3. Mass education: General trends toward 
quantitative expansion of education at all lev- 
els (preschool, primary, secondary, vocational, 
and higher). 

4. Costs of educational services: General 
increase, both absolute and relative of educa- 
tional budgets. 

5. Crisis of secondary education: The gen- 
eral trend toward differentiation of secondary 
education and establishment of an intermediate 
stage between primary and senior secondary 
schools. In all these trends Rossell6 sees the 
general development of his educational ideals 
and to foster further research he foreshadows 
subjects of future investigations. 


In the last part the author describes the 
role of comparative education in the inter- 
national movement for reform. In order to 
reform, to plan, and to conceive final aims 
one should know the actual situation in 
many countries. Comparative education in- 
forms us about the relative possibilities in 
each country of the realization of the total 
reform. Rossellé believes that similar tend- 
encies are on the increase in all countries, 
The comparison of various areas clearly 
shows the partial deficiencies in each par- 
ticular country and provides a classification 
of problems according to their relative im- 
portance and the priority of their realiza- 
tion. Comparative education will also place 
the “traditions” alongside the “modern 
ideas” in their proper perspective. 

All these facts, trends, and opinions are 
a part of “descriptive comparative educa- 
tion” and are directed toward future 
changes. In our view such a study of com- 
parative education, by stressing the “global” 
approach and the final aims of education, 
pays less than necessary attention to the 
differentiation of educational developments 
in various countries. To us it seems that 
“final aims” depend more on the previous 
growth of each country than on the ideals 
of any one thinker. Rossellé is a secularist, 
a democrat, and an enthusiastic reformer. 
Whether his “wishful thinking” is the best 
way toward his “final aims” may be ques 
tioned by more “traditional” educators. 

The monograph is well thought out, 
clearly presented, and should be made avail- 
able to every Spanish-reading student of 
comparative education for careful study. It 
would be desirable to translate it into Eng- 
lish. 


NICHOLAS HANS 
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Brazil). Rio de Janeiro: Latin America Center 
for Research in Social Sciences, 1960. 297 pp. 

L. A. Orleans, Professional Manpower and 
Education in Communist China. National Sci- 
tace Foundation, 1960. 260 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO COMPARATIVE EDUCATORS 





W. J. Batters, The De la Salle Brothers in 
Britain. London: Burns and Oates, 1954. 102 
pp. Aspects of Catholic education in Britain. 

SSSR-SSHA, Cifry i fakty (USSR and USA, 
statistics and facts), Moscow; State Publishing 
House of Political Literature, 1961. The last 
part, pp. 113-132, compares education and sci- 
ence. 

Hermann J. Ody, Begegnung Zwischen 
Deutschland, England und Frankreich in Héh- 
eren Schulwesen seit Beginnung des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. Saarbriicken: Geselschaft fiir Bil- 
dendes Schrifttum, 1959. 333 pp. 

National Institute of Basic Education, Minis- 
try of Education, India. Administration of Basic 
Education. 1960. 176 pp. 

George Snow, The Public School in the New 
Age. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1959. 142 pp. 

H. R. Chetwynd, Comprehensive School, The 
Story of Woodberry Down. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1960. 168 pp. 

Hubert J. Byrne, Primary Teacher Training. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 120 
Pp. 

P. F. R. Venables, British Technical Educa- 
tion. London: Longmans, Green, 1959. 72 pp. 

Die Schule in der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik. Berlin: Volk und Wissen Volksei- 
gener Verlag, 1959. 228 pp. 

Elsa H. Walters, Teacher Training Colleges 
in the West Indies. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 149 pp. 

UNESCO, La situacién educativa en America 
Latina; La Ensefianza Primaria: Estado, Prob- 
lemas, Perspectivas. Paris: 1960. 295 pp. 

H. Anger, Probleme der deutschen Universi- 
taét. Stuttgart: Institut fiir Empirische Sociologie 
der Wirtschaftshochschule Mannheim, 1960. 
675 pp. 

Institute of International Education News 
Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 6, pp. 5-35, February 
1961. Articles on Burma, Chinese Universities, 
and English degrees by H. Wehrly, L. S. Sheng, 
and Quentin Keith, respectively. 

Effie Ambler, “The Soviet Boarding School,” 
American Slavic and East European Review, 
Vol. 20, no. 2, April 1961, pp. 237-252. 

Robert Ulich, Philosophy of Education. New 
York: American Book Company, 1961. 286 pp. 
Several chapters deal with education in com- 
parative perspective. 

The University and World Affairs. Report of 
the Committee on The University and World 
Affairs. New York: 1960. 84 pp. 

Maurice Debesse, “Qu’est-ce que l’Education 
comparée?” Bulletin de la Société Francaise de 
Pédagogie. No. 125, July 1958, pp. 43-64. 
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Education in France, No. 10-12. Articles on 
Reorganization of the National Ministry of 
Education, Teaching of Natural and Physical 
Sciences in the Secondary Schools, Educa- 
tional Uses of Leisure Time, and Technical 
Education. May, September, and December, 
1960. 
Problemi Della Pedagogia, No. 1-4, 1960. 
Articles by H. Beck on Education in Israel 
(in four parts), by J. Quignard on Pilot Classes 
in France, and J. E. Owen on Problems of 
Education in Pakistan. 

Science and Freedom. Freedom and Effi- 
ciency; University Administration in Britain 
and the Commonwealth, No. 16, October 1960; 
articles on University College, Dublin, Car- 
ribean Universities, and Poland, No. 17, De- 
cember 1960. 

Studies in Comparative Education, Bibliogra- 
phy; 1959 Publications; and Bibliography on 
Education in Czechoslovakia. U. S. Office of 
Education, 1960. 

Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 42, No. 2. November 
1960. Gerald Read, “Trends and Problems in 
Soviet Education,” pp. 49-51, and several arti- 
cles on international education. 

British Journal of Educational Studies, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, November 1960. J. L. Henderson, 
“Some Sources for the Study of German Edu- 
cation,” pp. 48-56; also articles on History of 
Teacher Training in England and on New 
Examinations in Scotland. 

G. Ramachandran and others, “The Gandhian 
Contribution to Education,” The New Era in 
Home and School, Vol. 41, No. 5, May 1960. 

W. S. Dillon. “Nation Building in Africa. 
Challenges to Education.” Teachers College 
Record, November 1960, Vol. 62, No. 2, pp. 
152-163. 

Mary Scott Spiller, “Impression of English 
Education 1958-1959,” in Education in Transi- 
tion, F. C. Gruber (ed.), Forty-seventh Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1960, pp. 29-43. 

Daedalus, a symposium on the Russian In- 
telligentsia, Vol. 89, No. 3, Summer 1960. 670 
pp. $1.25. 

Oversea Education, Colonial Office, London, 
Vol. 32, No. 1-2, April-July 1960. Articles on 
Education in Uganda, Southern Rhodesia, Ni- 

eria, Nvasaland, and Zanzibar. 

UNESCO Chronicle, Vol. 6, No. 4-7, April- 
July 1960. Articles on Education in Asia, Arab 
Countries, Africa, and Latin America. 

Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 113, No. 4-5, 
April-May 1960. Articles on Mathematics Edu- 
cation in Russian Secondary Schools and on 
Training of Mathematics Teachers in the 
USSR. 

School and Society, Summer 1960, Vol. 88: 
N. DeWitt, “Soviet Science Education and the 
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School Reform,” No. 2176, pp. 297-300; T, 
Barucki, “The 1000 Schools Campaign in Po- 
land,” No. 2177, pp. 326-327. 

Educational Review (Birmingham, England), 
Vol. 12: H. H. Stern, “Parent Education: An 
International Survey,” No. 2, February 1960, 
pp- 103-111; E. Koutaissoff, “Fifteen to Eight. 
een in Soviet Russia,” No. 3, June 1960, pp, 
177-189. 

Liberal Education (Association of American 
Colleges), Vol. 45: F. D. Murphy, “Observa- 
tions on Soviet Higher Education,” No. 1, 
March 1959, pp. 5-16; E. J. Berbusse, “The 
Foreign Student on the American Catholic 
Campus,” No. 3, October 1959, pp. 428-437; 
J. A. Bekker, “Soviet Peda : Philosophy 
and Methods,” No. 4, December 1959, pp. 481- 
493- 
Teacher Exchange Opportunities 1961-62, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1960. 39 pp. 

International Bureau of Education, The Or- 
ganization of Special Education for Mentally 
Deficient Children, No. 214; and Preparation 
of General Secondary School Curricula, No. 
216; also proceedings of the 23rd International 
Conference on Public Education, No. 218. 
Geneva, 1960. 

J. H. Billington, “The Intelligentsia and the 
Religion of Humanity,” The American His. 
torical Review, Vol. 55, No. 4, July 1960, pp. 
807-821. 

T. A. Priest, “The Concept of Sarvodaya in 
Gandhian Education,” Educational Theory, 
Vol. 10, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 148-160. 

H. Kempfer. “Community Development and 
Social Education in India,” Adult Leadership, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, September 1960, pp. 76-78. 

J. C. Cheng, “Half-Work and Half-Study 
in Communist China,” History of Education 
Journal, Vol. 9, No. 4, Summer 1958, pp. 88-92. 

J. Vinarék, “Some Aspects of Adult Educa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia,” Fundamental and 
Adult Education, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1960, pp. 
91-95. 

John E. Owen, “Problems of Education in 
Pakistan,” Educational Record, Vol. 41, No. 
3, July 1960, pp. 253-257. 

John K. Fairbank, “East Asia in Gener 
Education: Philosophy and Practice,” The 
Journal of General Education, Vol. 12, No. 2 
April 1959, pp- 100-103. 

H. O. A. McWilliam, The Development of 
Education in Ghana. Longmans, Green, Lon 
don, 1959. 114 pp. 35.9d. 

A. G. Gundersen, “A Survey of the Infle- 
ences of Pestalozzianism on American Educe 
tion,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Vol. 46, No. 1, January 1960, pp. 27-}+ 

R. E. Belding, “I Am a Japanese Textbook,” 
Education, Vol. 80, No. 6, February 1960, pp 
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N. de Witt, “Soviet Science: The Institutional 
Debate,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. 
14, No. 6, June 1960, pp. 208-211. 

Institute for the Study of USSR, Religion in 
the USSR, Series 1, No. 59, July 1960. 236 pp. 

NEA Journal, Vol. 49, No. 6, September 
1960, pp. 10-15, A. Hechscher, “Education for 
Survival: Education and Foreign Policy;” also 
No. 8, November 1960, pp. 38-40, John K. 
Norton, “Lessons from Education in India.” 

J. T. Saunders, University College, Ibadan. 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. 

H. Schneppen, Niederlindische Universi- 
fiten und deutsches Geistesleben. Von der 
Griindung der Universitat Leiden bis ins spite 
18. Jahrhundert. M. Nijhoff, The Hague, 1960. 
164 pp. $4.05. 

W. Roessler, Die Entstehung des modernen 
Erziehungswesens in Deutschland. M. Nijhoff, 
The Hague, 1960. About 450 pp. $7.75. 

Richard V. Rapacz and Albert S. Kahn, 
“Comparative Education,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XXI, No. 1, February 
1961. Washington, D.C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association. The philosophical 
and social framework of education. 

R. D. Barendsen, “The 1960 Educational Re- 
forms [in China],” The China Quarterly, No. 4, 
October-December 1960, pp. 55-66. 

Bulletin of the International Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. Vol. 34-35, No. 136-138. Third and 


fourth quarter, 1960; first quarter, 1961. Brief 
summaries on developments, especially in Cuba, 
Colombia, France, England, Germany, U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia, Nigeria, and India. 

Ralph C. Preston, “A Look at Polish Educa- 
tion,” The Packet, Vol. 15, No. 2, Winter 1960— 
61, pp. 3-11. 

Douglas Taylor, “New Languages for Old in 
the West Indies,” Comparative Studies in Soci- 
ety and History, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp..277-289. 

Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
U.S. S.R. Vol. VII, No. 9, pp. 41-43: Y. Marin, 
“Soviet Youth in Search of the Meaning of 
Life;” Vol. VII, No. 12, pp. 3-19: C. Olgin, 
“Science and Philosophy in U.S.S.R.” 

Soviet Education, Vol. 11, No. 12, October ‘ 
1960: Articles on compulsory universal educa- 
tion, new status of eight-year school and poly- 
technical schools and prolonged-day schools. 
Vol. III, No. 1, November 1960: Articles on 
educational psychology, problems in the teach- 
ing of social studies, and atheism. Vol. III, No. 
2, December 1960: Articles on elementary edu- 
cation, correspondence courses, and evening 
schools. Vol. III, No. 3, January 1961: Articles 
on higher education, vocational training, and 
Lenin’s educational decrees. 

Soviet Survey, No. 33, July-September 1960, 
pp. 12-20: T. Callaghan, “Studying the Stu- 
dents.” No. 36, April-June 1961, pp. 3-12: 
G. Sosin, “Talks with Soviet Writers.” 
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International Education Monographs 
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Columbus 10, Ohio 


Columbus 10, Ohio 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS 
By JOSEPH JUSTMAN, First International Fellow, Kappa Delta Pi, 1956-1957 
Order from: Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION IN 


By FRANKLIN PARKER, Second International Fellow, Kappa Delta Pi, 1957-1958 
Order from: The Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL—THE ENGLISH APPROACH 
By A. HARRY PASSOW, Third International Fellow, Kappa Delta Pi, 1958-1959 
Order from: The Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, 


Price $1.00 


Price $1.75 


Price $1.75 
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By I. L. KANDEL 
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Order from: Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


Price $2.00 
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Eugenio Enrile, L’educazione fisica e sportiva 
nelle scuole elementari d’Europa. Massa, Casa 
Editrice “Le Pleiadi,” 1959. 195 pp. 

G. D. Parikh, General Educational and In- 
dian Universities. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1959. 203 pp. 

Atulananda Chakrabarti, Thoughts on Indian 
Education. New Delhi: Ministry of Education 
and Scientific Research, 1958. 101 pp. (Publi- 
cation no. 325) 

Education in Universities in India, 1956-57, 
A Statistical Survey. New Delhi: Ministry of 
Education, 1959. 124 pp. 

A Brochure on the Educational Survey of 
India. New Delhi: Ministry of Education, 1959. 
116 pp. (Publication no. 422) 

Charles R. Morrison, Education in Libya; A 
Statistical Survey and End of Tour Report. 
Tripoli, United States Operations Mission, 
1957-1959. 33 pp. 

Youth in the Western European Union 
Countries. London: Western European Union, 
1957. 180 pp. Also published in French. 

O. J. Caldwell, “Some Foundations of Soviet 
Educational Power,” Art Education Bulletin, 
Vol. 16, October 1959, pp. 15-21. 

Elizabeth Moos, “Soviet Corrective Colonies 
for Young Lawbreakers,” New World Review, 
Vol. 28, No. 9, October 1960, pp. 9-18. 

Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. 46, No. 4, December 1960, pp. 
373-376: Samuel Shapiro, “The Argentine Uni- 
versity.” Vol. 47, No. 1, March 1961: Mario 
Bunge, “The Argentine University: A Defense.” 

George Gallup and Evan Hill, “Is European 
Education Better Than Ours?” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 24-31, 1960, pp. 60-76. 

International Review of Education, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 1960: Symposium on the teaching of lan- 
guages and Matta Akrawi, “Educational Plan- 
ning in a Developing Country—The Sudan”; 
Robert Ulich, “Inflation in Academia (U.S.A.)”; 
Vol. VI, No. 4, 1960: Pedro Rossellé, “Les 
Principaux Courants Educatifs en 1958-1959”; 
and N. K. Gontcharov, “La Reforme Scolaire 
en URSS.” 

Eve Lyons, Basic Facts on the Soviet Union. 
New York: 1961. Contains a chapter on edu- 
cation and one on culture, pp. 36-42. 

Alfonso de Prospero, “Panorama dell’edu- 
cazione in Jugoslavia,” Rivista di Legislazione 
Scolastica Comparata, Anno XIX, No. 1, 1961, 
pp. 18-33. 

N. Hans, “Polish Schools in Russia,” Slavonic 
and East European Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 
91, June 1960, pp. 394-414. 

P. D. Hey, “Education in the Soviet Union,” 
Theoria, No. 14, 1961, pp. 39-54. 

Bulletin, International Association of Univer- 
sities, Vol. VIII, No. 4, November, 1960: Arti- 
cles on higher education. Of interest are entries 
on Pakistan; Ghana; University College. Sussex, 
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England; and University of Eastern Nigeria 
Vol. IX, No. 1, February 1961; Articles og 
higher education, especially those on France, 
Germany, Italy, Nigeria, Canada, and Greece, 

J. T. Shaw and D. Djaparidze (eds.), The 
American Bibliography of Slavic and Ea 
European Studies for 1959, section on educ, 
tion, pp. 83-94 (Bloomington: Indiana Unk 
versity, 1960). 134 pp. 

British Information Services: Education 
Great Britain, New York: August, 1960, 
pp.; Higher Technical Education in the Uni 
Kingdom Dependencies, 1960. 11 pp.; Pri 
and Secondary Schools in Britain, 1960, 13 

G. A. Kasuin and R. B. Joffe, Sistema nare 
novo obrazovanya i soderzhanie_ shkolne 
obuchenya v Italii (National System of Edug 
tion and Process of Schooling in Italy). 
cow: Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 19 

T. I. Kushtina, Prosveshchenie v nezavisii 
Afganistane (Education in Independent Afgag 
istan). Moscow: Editorial Office of West 
Literature, 1961. 

Annals of the American Academy of Politica 
and Social Science, Vol. 335, May 1961: 
Rising Demand for International Education,” 
special issue edited by John F. Melby. 252 

C. Arnold Anderson, “A Skeptical Note 
the Relation of Vertical Mobility to Edue 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
No. 6, May 1961, pp. 560-570. Comp 
Britain, Sweden, and U. S. 

Bildung und Erziehung, Heft 11, Novemb 
1960, pp. 674-680; Hermann Granzow, “D 
sche und sowjetische Stundentafeln”; Heft ff 
December 1960, pp. 729-737; K. aja’ 
“Schulreformplane in Finnland”; Heft 3, 
1961, pp. 134-142: Franz Hilker, “Forde: 
an eine eigenstandige vergleichende Methode 
der padagogischen Wissenschaft”; Heft 4, 
1961, pp. 217-220; Joseph Lauwerys, “Asp 
der vergleichenden Padagogik”; pp. 226-24 
George Z. F. Bereday, “Schulreformen in F; 
reich und der Turkei-Versuch einer syster 
schen Vergleichung”; pp. 246-258: Rud 
Lengert, “Entschiedene Schulreform und int 
nationale Padagogik.” 

Walter Schultze, “Das Schulwesen in 
Bundesrepublik, in Frankreich England und 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika K6ii 
Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsycholé 
Sonderheft 4, 1960, pp. 1-21. 

Die Deutsche Schule, Vol. 52, No. 6, 
1960, pp. 298-317: Walter Schultze, 
vergleichende Untersuchung iiber Reche 
tungen unserer Volksschiiler” (Pupils in F 
furt, Neuchatel, Geneva and Lugano); No. 7 
July/August 1960, pp. 384-393: Walter Sch 
“Foérdenstufen-dhnliche Einrichtungen in 
land.” Deals comparatively with problems 
selection for secondary education in 
Sweden, England, and Germany. 
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